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Five Cents a Copy, $1 a Year 


Rough Proofs 


The answer to the old question, 
“What makes more noise than a pig 
under a fence?” used to be, “Two 
pigs under a fence.” Now it is, “Two 
printers arguing about ‘art’.” 


* * * 


Speaking of printers, I tried un- 
successfully to insert one Latin 
phrase in a line in RouGH PrRooFs 
last week, while The New Yorker 
gets away with a whole paragraph. 
Evidently the members of the typo- 
graphical union in New York are 
fonder of the classics than their 
brethren in Chicago—or else the 
proof-readers own Latin dictionaries. 


* * * 


Under the new wage agreement 
in Chicago, printers are going to be 
given a Saturday holiday with pay. 
The boys may spend a little of the 
extra time getting acquainted with 
Cicero, Livy and Horace, but the 
chances are that they will get better 
acquainted with the Daily Racing 
Form. 

* 


* * 


The printing unions are the only 
people in the country, except Henry 
Ford, who refuse to believe there’s 
a depression. Getting a five-day 
week at six days’ pay makes the 
journeymen look like better sales- 
men than their bosses. 

* * * 


A friendly correspondent sends in 
a suggestion for ROUGH Proors with 
the comment, “Maybe you can work 
this in, making it humorous.” That’s 
a humorous idea, all by itself. 


* * * 


The suggested wheeze isn’t so bad, 
either. A big company has supplied 
all of its clerks with finer pen- 
points, to save time and expense in 
blotting. The fine point of this effici- 
ency will be appreciated by everyone 
except the manufacturers of blotting 
paper. 
ok 


* * 


Amos ’n’ Andy, according to Bill 
Hay, of Station WMAQ, had a hard 
time finding a sponsor. And now 
they have risen to the heights where 
they find it difficult to remember 
that they were once plain Sam ’n’ 
Henry. 


The Chicago Tribune introduced 
a contest by pulling a news story so 
good that it was published in all of 
the dailies as front-page stuff. The 
only catch in it, from the standpoint 
of other publicity promoters, is that 
it involved giving away $5,000—in 
real money. 
1 


* * 


A malt syrup manufacturer, find- 
ing it difficult to say just what he 
wanted his prospects to know, got 
the story across by offering old- 
fashioned beer steins as premiums. 
Thus he put kick into the advertis- 
ing if not into the product. 


* * * 


They’re talking now about setting 
up plans for testing copy in advance 
of publication. The way the adver- 
tising business is organized now, the 
only real copy test is getting it pro- 
duced in advance of publication. 

* * * 


Walter Winchell is authority for 
the statement that McClelland Bar- 
clay gets $1,000 for each of the 
“Keep Kissable” illustrations he 
makes for Old Gold. How much 
more would they have to pay him to 
get his signature on the drawings? 


Copy Cus. 


FEDERATION T0 
ADMINISTER AN 
AWARD SYSTEM? 


Sentiment to That End De- 
velops in Ranks 


New York, May 28.—Following 
the announcement that the Harvard 
Awards will be discontinued, such 
a strong sentiment in favor of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
administering this or some similar 
annual event has developed among 
members of the Federation that it 
seems likely the idea will be form- 
ally presented to the organization 
at its annual meeting here next 
month. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the A. F. A. declined to comment 
on this prospect in that role. 

As an individual, however, he 
said he believed the idea back of the 
Harvard Awards is sound and that 
some such system should be con- 
tinued under the jurisdiction of or- 
ganized advertising. 

Other comments received by ApD- 
VERTISING AGE on the Harvard 
Awards: 

Kenyon Stevenson, director of ad- 
vertising, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.: 

“IT feel the Harvard Advertising 
Awards have been an_ effective 
means of calling the attention of 
advertising men and the public to 
the best in advertising each year 
since they have been established. 

“There have been weaknesses in 
the awards, of course. The judges 
have been limited to campaigns sub- 
mitted in the competition. That has 
meant that many meritorious and 
perhaps superior specimens could 
not be considered. 


Sales as Yardstick 


“Again, there has been a question 
as to whether a Harvard Award was 
based on effectiveness, but if that 
were the sole yardstick, I imagine 
we would have seen some pretty ter- 
rible advertisements from the stand- 
point of art, poorly written copy and 
ethical standards, taking the honors. 

“While the Harvard Awards have, 
in my opinion, been a splendid en- 
couragement toward higher stan- 
dards in advertising, as an executive 
who has to make every advertising 
dollar produce as much in results as 
possible, I do not believe the adver- 
tising field itself could support such 
a plan at this time.” 

Franklin Bell, advertising man- 
ager of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh: 

“The discontinuance of the Har- 
vard Awards because of lack of 
funds doesn’t cause me any twinge 
of regret. 

“IT don’t think the Harvard 
Awards served any particularly use- 
ful purpose. I think they have done 
a great deal of harm.” 

F. E. Carson, advertising man- 
ager, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York: 

“Undoubtedly this annual award 
has served a very excellent purpose 
in stimulating interest among ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 

“Perhaps, after all, the advertis- 
ing field itself should finance a plan 
of this kind, but we are rather in- 
clined to believe the agencies rather 
than the manufacturers should spon- 
sor it.” 


13 Out 


psychologist’s viewpoint, the prize 
contest plans utilized by so many 
advertisers recently are defective in 
that most of them fail to remove the 
sense of disappointment felt by the 
non-winners, comprising the vast 
majority of the competitors—poten- 
tial consumers—by offering a con- 
solation prize. 

More than 40 per cent also ignore 
the opportunity to create good-will 
by acknowledging receipt of entries, 
which implies to the entrant that his 
effort will receive full and impartial 
consideration. 

These are the views of A. S. Swit- 
zer, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Miami University. Professor 
Switzer has studied 14 price con- 
tests at close range in the role of 
contestant in order to get a picture 
of the methods utilized. 

“Only 5 of these 14 advertisers 
acknowledged my entry,” he said. 
“Only one of these acknowledgments 
was, or seemed to be, a personal let- 
ter, the others plainly being of the 
‘form’ variety. 

“Only 6 of the 14 sent a letter 
and a list of the winners to entrants. 
Three of these letters and lists came 
from the advertisers who were 
thoughtful enough to acknowledge 
the original entry.” 


The Vital Consideration 


Professor Switzer feels that the 
consideration which overshadows all 
others is the use of a consolation 
prize, no matter how inexpensive it 
may be individually, or how costly 
in the aggregate. 

“A consolation award,” he said, 
“has a powerful favorable psycho- 
logical effect upon the loser. Such 
an award might very well be a sam- 
ple of the advertiser’s product. In 
the single instance noted of the use 
of a consolation prize, it consisted 
of an attractive water-color book 
for children which depicted the vari- 
ous adventures of Mr. Peanut, in 
colors, and contained uncolored du- 
plicate pictures to be filled in by the 
child. 

“It is a far-sighted advertising 
strategem to remove the contestant’s 


Psychologist Says 
Prize Contests Fail 


of 14 Times 


Oxford, O., May 28—From the 


sense of failure and to establish 
one’s product in a child mind, all in 
a single stroke!” 

Professor Switzer believes the 


S. A. Switzer 
Expert on “conditioned reflexes.” 


majority of advertisers are success- 
ful in gaining attention, which is 
the first objective, but they fail in 
the real problem of arousing inter- 
est which will end in a favorable re- 
action. 

“They must attract the attention 
of the buying public,” he pointed 
out, “but if this is followed by ridi- 
cule or disappointment, the cam- 
paign becomes ineffective from a 
practical standpoint.” 

To do a good job, he believes, the 
advertiser should provide adequate 
preliminary attention-arousing ad- 
vertising; acknowledge all entries; 
send a letter and announcement of 
the winners to each entrant; and pro- 
vide an inexpensive award to losers 
in recognition of their interest. This 
should be, preferably, of such a na- 
ture as to further the company’s 
advertising program. 

The Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is the only 
one of the 14 which followed this 
formula. 


Last Minute 


project. 


News Flashes 


Department Stores to Display Talking Movies 
New York, May 28.—The sales promotion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will co-operate with manufacturers in producing a 
series of sponsored films, each dealing with a definite line of merchandise. 
Such films will not be allowed to promote one brand to the exclusion of 
others. Arthur Price, of the Namm Store, Brooklyn, is in charge of the 


Magazine Forming Own Advertising Department 


New York, May 28.—Pictorial Review, hitherto represented by Paul 
Block, Inc., will provide its own representation, effective Sept. 25. 


“Liberty” Appoints Nelson R. Perry 


New York, May 28.—Nelson R. Perry has become advertising manager 
of Liberty, with Max A. Geller as Eastern advertising manager. 


COMMISSION IS 


OVERRULED IN 
RALADAM CASE 


Failed to Prove Unfair Compe- 
tition, Decision 


Washington, D. C., May 28.— 
Holding that “the necessity of pro- 
tecting the public against danger- 
ously misleading advertising of a 
remedy sold in interstate commerce” 
does not give the Federal Trade 
Commission jurisdiction unless it 
can prove competitors have actually 
been injured by such advertising, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States held the Commission exceeded 
its authority in issuing a cease and 
desist order against the Raladam 
Company, Detroit, manufacturer of 
Marmola reducing tablets. 


The Supreme Court based its rul- 
ing on the absence of evidence from 
which “the conclusion legitimately 
can be drawn that the Raladam 
Company’s advertising injured or 
tended to injure the business of any 
competitor or competitors generally, 
whether legitimate or not.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
was created to prevent unfair com- 
petition and nothing else. 


“None of the supposed competi- 
tors appeared to show what, if any 
effect the misleading advertisements 
had upon his business,” the Court 
continued. 

“The only evidence as to the exist- 
ence of competitors comes from 
medical sources not engaged in mak- 
ing or selling ‘obesity cures,’ and 
consists in the main of a list of 
supposed producers and sellers of 
‘anti-fat’ remedies compiled from 
the records of the American Medical 
Association, a list which appears to 
have been gathered mainly from 
newspapers and advertisements. 


Not in Competition 


“Of course, medical practitioners, 
by some of whom the danger of 
using the remedy without competent 
advice was exposed, are not in com- 
petition with the Raladam Com- 
pany. They follow a profession and 
not a trade, and are not engaged in 
the business of making or vending 
remedies, but in prescribing them. 

“It is impossible to say whether, 
as a result of respondent’s advertise- 
ments, any business was diverted, 
or was likely to be diverted, from 
others engaged in like trade, or 
whether competitors, identified or 
unidentified, were injured in their 
business, or were likely to be in- 
jured, or, indeed, whether any other 
anti-obesity remedies were sold or 
offered for sale in competition, or 
were of such a character as natur- 
ally to come into any real competi- 
tion, with respondent’s preparation 
in the interstate market. 

“All this was left without proof, 
and remains at best a matter of con- 
jecture. Something more substan- 
tial is required as a basis for the 
exercise of the authority of the Com- 
mission. 

“One of the facts necessary to 
support jurisdiction to make the 
final order to cease and desist is 
the existence of competition; and 
the Commission cannot, by assuming 
the existence of competition, if in 


fact there be none, give itself juris- 
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diction to make such an order. 

“If, as a result of the inquiry, it 
turn out that the preliminary as- 
sumption of competition is without 
foundation, jurisdiction to make 
that order necessarily fails, and the 
proceeding must be dismissed by the 
Commission. That course should 
have been followed here.” 


Printers Reject 
Referendum on 


40-Hour Week 


Union printers of Chicago re- 
jected the idea of any modification 
of the five-year agreement with mas- 
ter printers at a meeting May 25. 
As a result, the 40-hour week will 
be put into effect in Chicago print- 
ing establishments during the three 
months beginning June 1, with pay 
remaining at the 44-hour level 
of $57. 

The master printers suggested, in 
view of poor business conditions, 
that the union submit a modification 
of the plan to a referendum of mem- 
bers. Union officials voted unani- 
mously against offering such a ref- 
erendum. One delegate raised his 
voice in its favor, but his message 
was drowned in a shower of Halsted 
street cheers when it was discovered 
he represented a newspaper, and not 
a commercial printing establish- 
ment. 

While Local No. 16 elected officers 
May 27, master printers said union 
sentiment was so emphatic that the 
selection of officers would not affect 
the situation. The 40-hour week 
takes effect for three months in 1931 
and 1932 and becomes final in 1933. 


—_—_— 


Call for Direct ; 
Mail Campaigns 

George W. Ward, D. L. Ward 
Company, Philadelphia, chairman of 
the committee in charge, has issued 
a call for direct mail campaigns to 
be shown at the Buffalo convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation October 9. 

As in previous years, twelve sets 
of campaigns are required. 


TO ADVERTISE 
TOYS 365 DAYS 
IN EVERY YEAR 


Drawn by the announcement of a 
new year-round advertising policy, 
toy buyers attending the Chicago 
Toy Fair this week flocked to the 
exhibit of the Lionel Corporation to 
hear Arthur Raphael, sales man- 
ager, tell how his company is ending 
Santa Claus’ 364-day vacation as 
far as Lionel electric trains are con- 
cerned. 

“Merchandise that can be used the 
year round should be sold the year 
round,” Mr. Raphael said. “We are 
just another member of a growing 
group who have refused to let cus- 
tom have the final word. Look what 
G-E did with a selling plan based 
on the slogan ‘Don’t go through an- 
other winter without an electric re- 
frigerator.’” 

The Lionel campaign opened in 
April with fractional page adver- 
tisements in four boys’ magazines 
and The Saturday Evening Post. It 
will be enlarged gradually until be- 
fore the holidays, when a total of 
10 national adult publications and 
200 newspapers will be used in addi- 
tion to the boys’ magazines. Most 
of the magazine advertising later on, 
including The American Weekly 
comic section, will be in four colors. 

On the magazine list are Liberty, 
Literary Digest, Collier’s, American 
Magazine, Pictorial Review, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

The trade paper schedule, on 
which are 11 publications, has been 
made uniform the year round, except 
for increases during trade events. 
The advertising was prepared by 
the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York. 


Visualizing the Market 


Announcement of plans to the 
trade was featured by the assertion 
“There are 33,000 birthdays daily of 


needed most. 


@ MAGNIFYING SMALL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


VEN a modest appropriation can pro- 

vide an imposing and comprehensive 
campaign to the necessary quality half 
million. Quality meaning those successful 
well-to-do men and women who are human 
open minded and cultured. Their approval 
is the key to national acceptance. And 
with color to place added pressure on de- 
sire, penetration is gained where it is 


Economies of unit production make color 
advertising practicable in The Big Four. 
The selective and active Big Four reader- 
ship make it profitable. The large standard 
page size gives opportunity for effective 
presentation. The four magazines provide 
exceptional merchandising possibilities. 


Use Color in The Big Four 


eb AGroup 
in the Quality Field 


Golden Book World's Work 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Over Half a Million Circulation 


Review of Reviews 


THIS DISPLAY IS IN DEMAND AT $75 


boys between five and eighteen.” 
This fact has not only made dealers 
think, but has furnished the basis 
for much of the extra-holiday adver- 
tising. 

One of the adult appeals based on 
this theme is used for an advertise- 
ment headlined “Is Your Boy’s Birth- 
day in April?” It is illustrated with 
a father and son standing beside a 
table on which is pictured a birth- 
day cake around which a toy train 
is running. 

Another of the advertisements in- 
tended for adult consumption offers 
a helping hand to the mother for 
whom rainy days are a nightmare. 
It asks “What does your boy do 
when it rains?” This one was timed 
for April. 


Adult copy is built on the “Play 
Plus” theme, as illustrated by the 
following passages: 

“The gift supreme for the young 
experimenter, the talented boy, the 
mechanically inclined. He will learn 
as he plays. He will be assisted 
practically in the preparatory study 
of physics and engineering. The 
wonders of electricity will become 
known to him, new ideas will enter 
his mind. He will learn to be alert, 
ingenious, imaginative.” 

One type of juvenile advertise- 
ment presents a serious problem for 
the boy to solve. An advertisement 
of this nature shows a rail crossing 
at which two trains are about to 
collide. The headline reads, “What 
would you do if you were in the sig- 
nal tower?” 


Sell Display Material 


Mr, Raphael has made a special 
effort to interest dealers in window 
display material and other selling 
aids. Only one of the window dis- 
plays, a three-panel window card, is 
free. The four other displays in 
stock, which can be used for win- 
dows or interiors, range in price 
from $12.50 to $75 each, exclusive of 
the merchandise incorporated. The 
selling price is the company’s cost. 

The service has been developed as 
a means of co-operating with large 
dealers and department stores on 
the lookout for something to dress 
up their toy departments, and in 
filling this demand at a low price, 
the Lionel company is assured its 
product will be featured. 

In addition to the stock displays, 
the company makes special installa- 
tions, usually at holiday time, cost- 
ing as much as several hundred dol- 
lars. The special displays, as well 
as the stock sets, are furnished at 
cost, providing the Lionel product is 
made the center of interest. 

Dealers’ salesmen are furnished a 
Lionel selling manual which helps 
them sell fond mothers who ask: 
“Is there danger of my boy being 
shocked by the electric current?” 


Publish Magazine 


The most unique Lionel selling aid 
is the bi-monthly Lionel Magazine, 
whose editorial aim is “to give boys 
valuable information, facts and 
stories about actual railroading, to- 
gether with ways and means to 
make Lionel model railroading more 
complete and life-like.” 

The publication was created as 
one of the rewards in Lionel con- 
tests for boys. In contest advertis- 


ing, the subscription price of 50 
cents yearly was stated, and a 
year’s free subscription was offered 
all who would compete. 

The first contest was concluded 
nearly two years ago, and several 
thousand of the early readers like 
the magazine well enough to remit 
50 cents for renewal. These, with 
others who earned subscriptions by 
entering subsequent contests, give 
the magazine a current circulation 
exceeding 10,000. 

Editorial treatment limits the di- 
rect promotional content to three 
covers and two pages out of twelve. 
Titles of stories in the current issue 
are: “How Trains Are Named.” 
“Some Notes on Hudson Type Loco- 
motives.” “Have You Ever Heard 
of a Railroad Museum?” “Freckle 
Hogan’s Grit.” “How to Find Hid- 
den Breaks in Railroad Rails.” 
“Will a Tunnel Be Built under the 
Strait of Gibraltar?” 

The ease with which subscrip- 
tions have been secured hints that 
fathers who function as part-time 
brakemen on Lionel railroad systems 
borrow copies occasionally. It also 
creates a puzzling situation for Mr. 
Raphael. 

If he offers the magazine to any- 
one willing to pay for it, he may 
find himself with a circulation of 
embarrassing size, which may, or 
may not, be worth the investment in 
sales promotion represented by the 
cost of publication in excess of sub- 
scription revenue. 


Another plan under consideration 
is to withdraw the cash deal and te 
offer a year’s subscription only with 
the purchase of Lionel equipment 
above a certain minimum. 


Advertising Women 
To Act As Hostesses 


The League of Advertising Wo- 
men of New York has appointed 
committees to act as hostesses to 
feminine visitors during the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation 
of America June 14-18. The chair- 
men: 

For Los Angeles women, Mrs. 
Crete Cochrun Dahl, Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde; Chicago, Emily E. 
Connor, Marchbank Press; Balti- 
more, Helen M. Rokey, New York 
Edison Co.; Detroit, Bertha Bern- 
stein, Chatham Co.; St. Louis, Sin- 
clair Dakin, New York News; Cleve- 
land, Florence E. Wall; 

Toledo, Mrs. Minna Hall Caroth- 
ers; Portland, Oreg., Marcia Meyers, 
National Catalog Service; Philadel- 
phia, Elsie E. Wilson; Pittsburgh, 
Ida Clarke; Providence, Bernice 
Omerod, Esmond Blanket Shop; 
Dallas, Sadie G. Emanuel, Com- 
merce & Finance; Milwaukee, Mae 
Shortle, Popper Co.; Grand 
Rapids, Anna M. McLean, John B. 
Woodward, Inc.; Buffalo, Janet 
MacRorie, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. 


Clarence C. Becker 
New Lincoln Chief 


Clarence C. Becker was unchival- 
rous enough to defeat Marie Wees- 
ner in the race for the presidency 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Advertising 
Club May 25. Other successful 
candidates: 

Vice-President, O. J. Junge; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Willard right; 
directors, R. V. Koupal, Katherine 
L. MeWhinnie, David Schaefer and 
Fred Seacrest. 


Ah Rehearing 
on Indiana Tax; 
States Get Busy 


Washington, D. C., May 28—Ar- 
rangements to collect the Indiana 
chain store license tax recently held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States have been 
halted by the Indiana Board of Tax 
Commissioners following notification 
the plaintiff will petition for a re- 
hearing. 

Meanwhile, other states, encour- 
aged by the Supreme Court ruling, 
are preparing to make life harder 
for the chairs. The Indiana law 
places a tax of $25 per year upon 
each chain store in excess of 20. 

A bill just introduced in the North 
Carolina Legislature substitutes a 
graduated tax for the present tax of 
$50 on each chain store in the state. 
For 31 stores or more the tax would 
be $100 each. 

The constitutionality of the pres- 
ent $50 tax is before the United 
States Supreme Court, on an ap- 
peal of the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company. 

The Ohio Legislature is consider- 
ing a bill to tax chain stores $50 
each for more than 20. 

A chain license is provided in a 
bill just introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature. 

The Wisconsin legislature has se- 
cured an opinion from the State 
Attorney General that a tax on 
chain stores much higher than that 
in vogue in Indiana is legal. It is 
said a large fee, which may reach 
$100,000, will be fixed for chain 
store corporations. Filling stations 
may be exempted, though the at- 
torney general is dubious as to the 
legality of such exemptions. 

The Florida Senate has passed a 
bill defining chain stores and impos- 
ing a special license tax on them. 


Dodge Brothers 
Launch Course 
for Salesmen 


Detroit, Mich., May 28.— Dodge 
Brothers Corporation Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation has prepared, 
in conjunction with LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, specialized training 
for passenger car and truck sales- 
men and sales managers. 

Definite training courses, based on 
actual field surveys, will be made 
available to the Dodge sales organi- 
zation at a nominal cost. 

K. A. Ridenour, director of sales 
promotion, explained that this course 
is based on surveys which indicated 
that the number of demonstrations 
is a controlling factor in sales 
volume. 

The demonstration is most effec- 
tive when it is preceded by a force- 
ful presentation of facts, after an 
analysis of the prospect’s status. 
Sales can be closed to best advan- 
tage in the sales room following the 
demonstration. 

Mr. Ridenour added that the au- 
tomotive field, like others, has tried 
unsuccessfully to get more sales 
without better salesmen. The new 
Dodge Brothers plan is designed to 
correct this situation. 


Sales Managers Elect 


E. B. Cleborne, of the Wallingford 
Steel Co., was elected president of 
the Sales Managers Association of 
Connecticut, succeeding H. W. Stein- 
kraus, Bridgeport Brass Co. R. W. 
Chamberlain, Stanley Electric Tool 
Co., is vice-president; G. F. Gar- 
rity, Acme Wire Co., New Haven, 
treasurer, and Charles C. Rossire, 
Jr., Foster Merriam Co., Meriden, 
secretary. 


Represents “Atlantic” 


The Atlantic Monthly, New York, 
has appointed Alden James as 
Eastern manager. Mr. James who 
has spent five years with the New 
York office of House Beautiful, an 
Atlantic publication, will continue 


his duties with that magazine for 
the present, 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


COMMISSION T0 
RULE ON PAID 
TESTIMONIALS 


Washington, D. C., May 28— 
Among complaints received by the 
Federal Trade Commission is one 
against the Northam Warren Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer 
of toilet preparations, which, it is 
alleged, used paid testimonials in its 
advertising, thus “deceiving the pub- 
lic into believing such testimonials 
are voluntary.” 

This alleged perfidy was matched 
by the Para Paint and Varnish Co., 
Cleveland, which, according to a 
complaint lodged with the commis- 
sion, used a fictitious formula of 
contents on the labels of its paint 
cans. 

The Commission ordered William 
A. Higgins & Co., New York im- 
porter of nuts, to cease and desist 
using brands of the California Al- 
mond Growers Exchange to deceive 
purchasers as to the quality and 
origin of nuts. 

Others who were handed similar 
orders by the Commission: 

American Business Builders, Inc., 
New York, conducting a correspond- 
ence course in salesmanship and 
falsely representing the instruction 
sold, according to the Commission. 

Mercerizers Association of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., members of 
which are manufacturers of cotton 
yarns and who, the Commission al- 
leges, indulged in fixing of prices 
and charges. 


Not Manufacturers 


Royal Milling Company, Nash- 
ville, and a half dozen others who 
claimed to be manufacturers, when 
the Commission held they are not. 

Kromo Plate Corp., New York, 
manufacturer of silver polish, using 
the words “chromium,” “chrome,” 
ete., to designate a plating com- 
pound not substantially composed of 
chromium metal. 

Peterson Institute of Diet, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which, the Commis- 
sion held, made false claims of cura- 
tive properties in conducting a diet 
clinic. 

The Federal Trade mmission 
gave the Kotex Company, Chicago, 
a clean bill of health and dismissed 
a complaint against it. 

Another practice banned by the 
Commission was marking containers 
for a washing powder with a pur- 
ported selling price in excess of the 
actual sales price. Using “United 
States Government” on the label 
also was banned. 

The Commission pulled the props 
from a furrier when it held he 
couldn’t call his product seal unless 
it is made from fur of the seal. 

A publisher was ordered to cease 
inserting advertising offering di- 
rect to the public a device for de- 
veloping busts; using a puzzle prize 
advertisement to secure solicitors; 
offering a watch free for selling a 
few bottles of perfume; carrying 
copy of cures for blood diseases and 
other ailments, including the tobacco 
habit. 

An advertising agency was or- 
dered to stop placing copy represent- 
ing a preparation as being capable 
of making human hair grow and 
causing new thick wavy hair to 
grow where hair was thin. 


Philadelphia Elects 


Leonard Omerod, Bell Telephone 
Co., was elected president of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 
Other selections: 

Vice-presidents, Norbert A. Con- 
sidine and Charles H. Eyles; secre- 
tary, Clarence W. Cranmer; trea- 
surer, John M. Fogelsanger; . 

Harry C. Kahn and Henry Lewis 
Appleton are new directors. 


Back with Hearst 
Herbert Porter, for five years ad- 
vertising director of the Atlanta 
Constitution, has rejoined the Hearst 
organization as vice-president and 
general manager of the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American. 


TO TOUR WORLD 


J. C. McQuiston 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LOSES M’QUISTON 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 28—After 
29 years in charge of advertising for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., J. C. MeQuiston has resigned 
as general advertising manager, 
effective June 1. He will take a 
cruise around the world with his 
wife and daughter. 

M. B. Lambert, formerly trans- 
portation sales manager, and later 
assistant to W. S. Rugg, sales man- 
ager, has been placed in charge of 
the Westinghouse advertising de- 
partment for the present. 

Mr. McQuiston is credited with 
being one of the first advertising ex- 
ecutives to realize that truth in 
advertising was an essential. In re- 
cent years, he preached from the 
text, “Advertising and selling must 
go hand in hand.” 

Mr. McQuiston is the only adver- 
tising man who was a member of 
the original council of Westinghouse 
executives who decided to use radio 
broadcasting and who laid down the 
policies to be followed. 

He had direct charge of the first 
Westinghouse broadcast over KDKA 
in 1920, and has had general direc- 
tion of subsequent ones. In spite of 
the fact that little was known of 
this new medium, few changes were 
found necessary in Westinghouse 
policies. 

He is an ex-president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
was a member of the jury which 
meted out the Harvard Awards for 
1930. 


Toledo Prepares 
for Annual Election 


Frank D. Boone has been nomi- 
nated as president of the Toledo 
Advertising Club, with Smither Mer- 
rill as first vice-president; R. C. 
Davis, second vice-president; Homer 
E. Frye, secretary; and Charles G. 
Gernheuser, treasurer. 

Seven directors will be chosen 
from A. W. Dean, John T. Dyer, 
C. B. Edelen, R. G. Ewell, P. R. 
Hughes, William F. Kearns, Fern L. 
Kettel, T. R. Longeope, Eugene Mee- 
han and Homer E. Willard. 

Additional nominations may be 
made at the annual meeting June 8. 


Pauline Peters Is 


Philadelphia Choice 


Pauline B. Peters was_ elected 
president of the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women May 28. Nan 
M. Collins is vice-president; Lydia 
M. Roesler, treasurer; Irene 
Mahler, recording secretary, 
Edith M. Perrong, 
secretary. 

Four board members were to be 
elected from the following: Ruth 
E. Clair, Edith B. Ellsworth, Ethel 
M. Jefferson, Edna Hill Mason and 
Beth Townsend. 


and 
corresponding 


Buy. Peoria Station 
Edgar L. Bill, for seven years di- 
rector of Station WLS, Chicago, 
operated by the Prairie Farmer, has 
formed the Peoria (Ill.) Broadcast- 
ing Association to operate WMBD, 


of that city. Mr. Bill will be in 
active charge. 


.0. 64 of a Series 


Oo 


The one trouble with articles by 
Frank Kent is that first you pay 
him for writing them and then you 
just double that sum with what 
you pay the original Mr. Romeike 
for clippings. Now hang with us 


a minute while we recount the 


Up wit 


SCISSORS & 


h those 


—Mr. Romeike 


oI IC MMM 


pace, we are informed, which is 
a record for a half mile track. And 
all because of that Kent article 
which we published in Septem- 
ber! Would this be a suggestion 
to you about the influence and 
continued and everlasting and 
never-ending influence of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine? 

Mr. Shouse said in a statement 
issued April 27th: 

“In my San Francisco speech | 
referred to an article published 
in Scribner's Magazine last Sep- 
tember. | stated that the Repub- 
lican National Committee repro- 
duced in pamphlet form excerpts 


from this article under the head- 


newer developments of that fa- 
mous Kent article about Charley 


Michelson, publicity director of 


ing ‘Smear Hoover—Raskob’s 


order to His Subsidized Prope- 


the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Just lately Jewett Shouse 
and Senator Fess have been toss- 


ing insults back and forth at a 


gandists.’ | charge, and | repeat, 
that this pamphlet constituted a 
large part of the Republican pub- 
licity in the Congressional cam- 
paign of last Fall.” 

This is all sweet enough to our 
ears and we mention it to you 
only because we don’t want to 
keep things from our friends and 
further because we have another 
article by Frank Kent in the June 
number. It is “The 1932 Presi- 
dential Sweepstakes’ and it gives 
Mr. Kent's ideas of chances of the 
various political gentlemen who 
are sitting out on the fence wait- 


ing forthe lightning to strike them. 


J Te 


Automotwe Copy 
Is Bright Spot 


for Magazines 


New York, May 28—Magazine 
advertising for May amounted to 
$16,958,973, a slight loss from $17,- 
172,948 for April and a larger one 
from $20,398,611 for May, 1930, 
National Advertising Records re- 
ports. 

Magazine advertising for the first 
five months of 1931 aggregated $76,- 
257,000, in comparison with $90,- 
164,000 for the corresponding period 


A.|@ year ago. 


The automotive industry is pro- 
viding one of the bright spots of 
current magazine advertising.. With 
sales showing steady increases, ad- 
vertising of automobile manufactur- 
ers has kept pace. This field spent 
$1,885,969 in magazines in May, 
which is the largest investment it 
has made this year. 

While the majority of magazines 
are showing a lower volume of ad- 
vertising for 1931 as compared with 
a year ago, a few have boosted their 
share of the total to show gains. 

In this class for May are Amer- 


ican Legion Monthly, Child Life, 


College Humor, Open Road for Boys, 


Household Magazine, People’s Pop- 
ular Monthly, True Story, American 
Golfer, The American Weekly, 
Judge, The New Yorker, The Path- 
finder, and Time. 


The radio field continued to estab- 
lish new all-time national advertis- 
ing records in April, the last month 
for which complete figures are avail- 
able. The April figure was $3,161,- 
458, compared with $2,198,808 for 
April, 1930. The National Broad- 
casting Company’s share of the cur- 
rent total was $2,193,263, and that 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, $968,195. 


Advertising carried by national 
farm magazines fell from $5,328,302 
in May, 1930, to $4,278,270 for May, 
1931. Lineage in state and sectional 
farm papers fell from 845,394 in 
March to 743,761 in April. 


Gage in Retail Field 


Harry L. Gage, former president 
of the William H. Denney Company, 
New York advertising agency, has 
become vice-president of B. Altman 
& Co., New York department store, 
effective June 1. 

Walter S. Haynes has become ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Ed- 


win S. Marston, promoted. 


Concentration 
Nets Profit for 
Shoe Companies 


Portsmouth, O., May 28.—A 
rather ingenious arrangement with 
the Ground Gripper Company helped 
the Selby Shoe Company emerge 
from the year ending March 31 
with a larger net profit than in the 
tes year, in spite of lower 
sales. 


Volume fell off from $9,432,000 
to $7,698,000, while the cost of get- 
ting sales fell from $7,575,000 to 
$5,689,000, leaving a current oper- 
ating profit of $447,000, against 
$411,000 a year ago. 


Under the terms of the contract 
with the Ground Gripper Company, 
the Selby Shoe Company manufac- 
turers the former’s four brands, 
while the former retains its identity 


but concentrates all of its efforts on . 


selling. 


The contract has been in force 
only since the first of the year, but 
the annual report of the Selby Shoe 
Company expresses great satisfac- 
tion with the results, 
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5 Cents a Copy, $1 a Year 


How to Build a 


New Factory in 


a Depression Period 


The newspapers of Nashville, 
Tenn., have been giving considerable 
space of late to the fact that the 
Jarman Shoe Company has started 
the erection of an addition to its 
plant which will double its capacity. 
The company is selling more shoes 
than ever before, in a period when 
sales volume is supposed to be 
shrinking, of necessity, and when 
most manufacturers are wondering 
how to keep their present equipment 
and employes busy. 

This company is an advertiser. It 
might almost be said that of course 
it’s an advertiser. At any rate, tell- 
ing the consumer about the Friendly 
Five shoes made at Nashville by the 
Jarman Shoe Company is an impor- 
tant part of the merchandising plan 
which has proven so successful—and 
which is pushing sales up in spite of 
all the discouraging general condi- 
tions with which this manufacturer 
and others are confronted. 

Advertising alone is not a pana- 
cea, and advertising alone did not do 
the trick in this instance. But the 
combination of a sound basic idea, 
and advertising that tells the story 
convincingly and interestingly, 
proved just as successful in 1930 
and 1931 as it has always done. Jar- 
man evidently believes that the for- 
mula will continue to produce the 
expected answer hereafter. 


First of all, the company is mak- 
ing a standard line of shoes to re- 
tail at $5. That single price is a 
good bet from a_ merchandising 
standpoint, because the big volume 
of business can be done at that level. 
Second, it is carrying the stock and 
making it unnecessary for the mer- 
chant to have a large investment at 
any one time. Third, it is building 
maximum value into the product, 
and this year is giving the buyer 
more for his money than ever be- 
fore. Fourth, it is working closely 
with its 5,200 retailers to make them 
feel that it is good business to push 
the Friendly Five brand. 


Along with these sound and pro- 
gressive merchandising ideas, the 
company is maintaining its adver- 
tising on a consistent basis, using a 
number of different types of me- 
diums to develop the various phases 
of its program. The appropriation, 
unless ADVERTISING AGE has _ been 
misinformed, is greater this year 
than in any previous period. 

The only fair conclusion to be 
drawn from this experience is that 
advertising and merchandising suc- 
cesses are not necessarily limited to 
fat years when most anybody can 
get by, but that the application of 
intelligence and courage will build 
a program which will spell success 


even in 1931. 


One Way to Get More From the 
Advertising Dollar 


Advertisers in every field are de- 
manding greater value for their 
1931 promotion dollars. They are 
entitled to this, and are justified in 
feeling that they should be able to 
get better results from their expen- 
ditures this year. In fact, some of 
them have adopted the practical pro- 
gram of starting right at home and 
scanning their expenditures to see 
where they can cut without deduct- 
ing any substantial amount from the 
efficiency of the effort. 

One advertiser recently reported 
to ADVERTISING AGE a revision of 
certain promotional activities which 
will save the company $30,000 this 
year. This is just one item, in one 
department. And instead of hurting 
the program, it will probably help 
it, because it will mean a more intel- 
ligent application of the dollars that 
are actually employed. 

In this particular case the saving 
is to be made through the classifica- 
tion of dealers and the grading of 
expenditures for promotion material 
addressed to them. The company has 
been spending a great deal of money 
on dealer promotion, and the general 
results have been good. But the 
average or below-average dealer, 
from the standpoint of volume and 
buying power, has been given just 
as much attention as the larger, 
more important retailer. In the pro- 


gram now put into effect, the latter 
will be given the major attention, 
and while the smaller dealers will 
not be neglected, they will be the ob- 
ject of considerably reduced expen- 
ditures. 


This advertising manager feels 
that the depression is helping him 
to do a better job, because it is forc- 
ing him to do something which he 
agrees should have been done earlier, 
but was not done because it did not 
appear to be necessary. It will prob- 
ably have far-reaching effects in 
connection with the entire sales pol- 
icy of the company. 


There are few advertising depart- 
ments where full efficiency for the 
advertising dollar has been obtained 
heretofore. The waste may not have 
been large, but it has been present 
nevertheless. If reduced budgets for 
advertising compel advertising exec- 
utives to do a better job for less 
money than they formerly expended, 
they will have proved to be a real 
blessing. 


When larger expenditures are 
again in order, these advertisers will 
reap far greater value than hereto- 
fore, because the increased efficiency 
and economy which are now being 
developed will be carried along and 
will play their part in building sales 


at reduced expense. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


254. Investment of Farm Paper Ad- 
vertisers in the Mid-west. 

Published by the Mid-west unit of 
five farm papers, this booklet ana- 
lyzes the 1930 farm paper advertis- 
ing expenditure in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana. Its purpose is 
to provide correct measurements of 
farm paper advertising force to this 
market in “R. F. D.” and “not R. F. 
D.” classifications and to make a 
comparison between state farm pa- 
pers and national farm papers. Ac- 
cording to this book, the farm aver- 
age in cash income in these eight 
states “is 51 per cent higher than in 
the 40 remaining states.” 


255. Analysis of “Hogne Utilities 
Salesman.” , 

This folder gives the background 
for the new publication of the Dart- 
nell Corp., Chicago. The home utili- 
ties salesman is described as the 
neck of the bottle, which Dartnell 
hopes to smash. 


255a. Analysis of “Office Equipment 
Salesman.” 

This Dartnell folder outlines the 
objectives of the Office Equipment 
Salesmen, one being to attract a 
higher type of salesman to the field; 
another to awaken salesmen to the 
possibilities open to them through 
selling the idea of better offices, and 
a third to convince salesmen by ac- 
tual demonstrations that the price 
is not important, if the want for the 
equipment is sold first. 


247. The Collegiate Salesman. 


The new edition of this brochure 
published by the Collegiate Special 
Advertising Bureau, Chicago, gives 
a complete list of the 718 college 
and preparatory school papers that 
accept advertising, classified by lo- 
cation, male and female circulation, 
frequency and period of publication, 
etc. There are supplementary lists 
for such groups as fraternity, hu- 
morous and color publications. The 
list of college dailies shows the 38 
papers published by state univer- 
sities have a total circulation of 
321,000. 


241. Travel Maker. 


Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
has published this 44-page booklet 
to exhibit the work of travel adver- 
tisers who used the magazine the 
past year. The foreword suggests 
that travel service, together with 
other services and merchandise 
which require special appreciation or 
are out of the ordinary, should be 
advertised to opinion makers, not to 
everybody. 

243. Announcement —The Hanjon 
Company. 

With its entry into the electrical 
transcription field, the Hanjon Com- 
pany, New York, has issued a folder 
describing eight new sustaining pro- 
grams available, which reflect this 
experienced organization’s knowl: 
edge of radio entertainment that 
clicks. 


247. Sleepless Salesmen. 


Beginning with the denial of the 
farmer who, seeing his first giraffe, 
said, “Hell, there ain’t no such ani- 
mal,” this booklet of the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company 
makes a good case for the car cards 
and station posters of the Chicago 
Elevated System and Suburban Sys- 
tems of the Illinois Central, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana. The booklet describes 
how the company produces over 100,- 
000 orders for elevated advertised 


goods every year. 


ENDOWED WITH ALL MODERN VIRTUES 


—Boot and Shoe Recorder 
“And he told Madge he’s suffering from athlete’s foot!” 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Young Is Against 
Speculative Effort 


To the Editor: In the well re- 
ported account of my talk before the 
Advertising Council of Chicago in 
your last issue, there is one para- 
graph which did not accurately rep- 
resent my views. In view of the 
nature of the subject involved, I 
would appreciate a correction. 


From your report, because of the 
lack of complete context, I am afraid 
I am made to appear as believing in 
and endorsing speculative submis- 
sion of campaigns by advertising 
agencies. 

In fact, in my talk I referred to 
this as “that iniquitous practice.” It 
is one which I am strongly opposed 
to, as destructive both of good buy- 
ing and selling of agency service. 


JAMES W. YOUNG, 
The University of Chicago. 


* * * 


Lo, the Poor Copy Writer! 


To the Editor: Between James P. 
Young, C. C. Younggreen and your- 
self, one wonders who shall be 
crowned the Columbus who first 
sighted “the poor copy writer.” 

Sympathy is wasted on copy writ- 
ers. When a milk man can drag 
down 25 grand as a copy writer, one 
must admit this is one of the easiest 
chores man ever set for himself. Mr. 
Fairman, obviously a copy man of 
intelligence, won only $100 in the 
Camel contest. Does that make Mr. 
Fairman a dub and Mr. Sharkey, 
the milkman, a wow? Or does it 
make the judges three other fellows? 

The point is, when any embryo 
advertising person can be hired for 
less than it costs to get a bricklayer 
or policeman, while the contact lad 
pulls down the fat checks—and so 
long as the copy writer must write 
to please the advertiser, who in turn 
must be sold the copy by the con- 
tact man, we will have copy re- 
write men. 

And under such a system, a writer 
has only one chance in 952,000 of 
producing better copy than one’s 
plumber, iceman or waitress, accord- 


ing to the judges (meaning the con- 
tact boys and advertisers). 

What I would like to see is the 
milkman’s 25-grand-letter and even 
a Wickersham type of report from 
the judges as to why they selected 
it. Not that these would change the 
status quo of copy writing (one ex- 
clamation point) but it would give 
a lot of the copy chaps an excuse for 
getting Pie-eyed just to forget it 
all for a few hours. 


Louis DEARMAND 
Davenport, Iowa 


* *” * 


Enter the Idea-Artist 


To the Editor: Is it a matter of 
copy coming into its own again or 
will it be a cause of ideas coming to 
head up the big show? 


Just as slogans, logotype, firm- 
name - spread - big - across -the-page, 
reason-why, coupon, merchandising, 
all-package, have played the lead in 
their day, time will prove that copy 
as the big factor has seen its best 
days. 

What next? Simple enough—ideas! 


Advertising forced the manufac- 
turer to produce better merchandise 
and now it will develop more clarity 
of expression. 


I don’t believe that art (and I 
don’t mean the pretty girl vogue as 
rehashed today) has ever played 
the right part in advertising. Some 
smart advertiser is going to work 
with one good idea man, plus one 
good artist, plus one good copy man 
—and then you’ll see something that 
will be writing new records on the 
sales chart. 

The movies thought they were all 
set until sound came along and up- 
set the apple cart. 

Why doesn’t the _ advertising 
agency change the set-up and give 
the idea-artist a place? He can func- 
tion properly instead of just making 
funny motions with a pencil and 
visualizing pad. 

It’s going to be done by some one 
—and doggone soon too. 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
New York 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


UNCLE SAMIS 
SURPRISED BY 


NEW REACTION 


Foreigners No Longer Respond 
to Kick in Shins 


New York, May 28.—“The day is 
rapidly passing when business can 
be increased by kicking customers 
in the shins.” “ 


This was the message brought to 
the Eighteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention by Wallace R. 
Farrington, former Governor of 
Hawaii. Other speakers echoed this 
sentiment, though their inferences 
differed. 

Governor Farrington said under 
present immigration conditions, the 
exclusion law as applied to the 
Orient is “a wholly unnecessary af- 
front to peoples whose good will 
and respect we are anxious to en- 
joy.” 

He advocated the extension of the 
quota law to all nations outside of 
those of North America. He also 
suggested that courtesy might well 
be a distinguishing characteristic of 
Government agents at ports where 
foreign visitors enter. 

Senor Don Manuel E. Malbran, 
ambassador from Argentina to the 
United States, told the convention 
that the shins of his country are 
still sore from the blows inflicted by 
the United States. Specifically, he 
charged that a single case of foot 
and mouth disease occurring in Cali- 
fornia created a prohibition against 
the importation of Argentina beef. 


May Follow Suit 


“It is perfectly logical,” he pointed 
out, “that my country is thinking of 
following the example of the United 
States in adopting a frankly pro- 
tective tariff.” 


Gilbert H. Montague, of the New 
York bar, urged that the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, permitting American 
manufacturers to fix quantities and 
prices for export trade, be made ap- 
plicable to domestic business. He 
gave the gist of this act as follows: 

“First, that quota agreements and 
price agreements, so long as they 
do not artificially or intentionally 
enhance or depress prices, and are 
not unfair to competitors outside 
such agreements, can safely be ex- 
empted from the anti-trust laws; 
and 


“Second, that all these exempted 
agreements can be adequately pa- 
trolled by the Government if all 
parties to such agrements record 
their names and their articles of as- 
sociation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, so that on complaint 
the Government can immediately as- 
certain who and where are the par- 
ties that have entered into such 
agreements.” 


How the Webb-Pomerene law 
works in practice was related by 
Charles E. Guest, vice-president and 
general manager of the United 
States Rubber Export Co., New 
York and director of the Rubber 
Export Association. 


Members of this association are 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ex- 
port Co., United States Rubber Ex- 
port Co., Miller Rubber Export Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Corp., Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Export Co., 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Export Co., 
and the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 


How Act Works 


“At our monthly meetings,” said 
Mr. Guest, “we freely discuss con- 
ditions, market by market, including 
foreign competition. While we fre- 
quently move prices up or down, 
change trading terms and agree on 
points of distribution, members re- 
main free to change prices or poli- 
cies in any market at any time. The 
only stipulation is that in departing 


Fail to Recover 


$8,000,000 Taxes 
Washington, D. C., May 28. 
—Holding that sweet chocolate 
is candy, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held the 
Hershey Chocolate Company 
and others are not entitled to 
a refund of $8,000,000 paid in 
taxes between 1918 and 1924. 


from the adopted policy, a member 
shall notify the association. 

“If price increases in any market 
are considered advisable, because of 
tariffs, taxes or exchange, an agree- 
ment is promptly reached. If for- 
eign competition becomes’ keen, 
prices are revised downward. 

“While the Webb-Pomerene Act 
authorizes agreements between 
American export associations and 
foreign companies operating in com- 
petitive markets, the Rubber Export 
Association has no such definite 
agrements, although we consult and 
co-operate with a few such com- 
petitors in many markets.” 

E. V. Gent, manager of Zine Ex- 
port Association, New York, said 
the business of Webb-Pomerene or- 
ganizations increased from 165 mil- 
lion dollars in 1925 to 720 million 
dollars in 1930. 


NEW IDEA FOR 
TRADE SHOW 


Radio broadcasting has furnished 
the idea for a new kind of trade 
show, which will be tried out in 
August at the Milwaukee convention 
of the National Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists Association. Fore- 
going the usual array of booths, the 
exhibitors will take turns in pre- 
senting their products and sales 
stories from a stage in the conven- 
tion hall. Miss Marie Callahan of 
Modern Beauty Shop, Chicago, de- 
scribed the innovation as follows: 

“Instead of competing in a 
crowded hall with dozens of others, 
manufacturers will have the undi- 
vided atention of all visitors during 
the time for which they contract. 

“Association sessions will be con- 
fined to morning hours and the 
afternoon will be put at the disposal 
of exhibitors, who will thus be as- 
sured of an audience. 

“Only manufacturers who buy 
time on the program will be per- 
mitted to install permanent exhibits 
during the four-day convention. 
These will be arranged in_ hotel 
rooms in a separate section of the 
hotel, and the occupants must agree 
to close them during broadcasting 
hours. 

“The exhibitors program is’ ex- 
pected to appeal to visitors because 
there will be no rival attractions, 
because they can be seated in com- 
fort and because the new plan makes 
it practical for manufacturers to 
arrange a superlative program of 
educational and entertainment fea- 
tures.” 


Cleveland Women 
Increase Membership 


A number of new members were 
announced at the annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Women’s Advertising 
Club. Among them were Maybelle 
Kessenich and Olive H. Atkinson, 
Maxon, Inc.; Jeanne DeVore, the 
May Company; Mrs. Iva R. Die- 
— General Outdoor Advertising 

0.3 

Beatrice Emmerson, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co.; Bernice 
E. Fluke, Wm. Taylor Son & Co.; 
Mildred W. Hackett, free lance; 
Ruth C. Harmon, Ferro Enamel 
Corp.; Mrs. Dorothy A. Herbert, 
Carlton Schultz, Inc.; Helen F. 
Hudec, Type Art, Inc.; Mabel Men- 
delson, Standard Trust Bank; 
Marie S. Wieget, King & Wiley & 
og Roselyne Zuchick, Lezius-Hiles 

0. 


Form Fruit Exchange 
The National Fruit and Vegetable 
Exchange has been formed as the 
eighth national marketing agency 
set up by the Federal Farm Board. 
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C2. when a business 


magazine's EDITORIAL pages can com- 
pete with ADVERTISING pages on the 
basis of (1) layout, (2) illustration, (3) 
typography, do subscribers turn into 
readers. Only then do advertisers get 
orders for goods, instead of credit for sup- 


presented. 


porting an industry. Above is a spread 
from American Druggist. This is our 
idea of the way such a story should be 


Our readers like it . . . so do advertisers. 
It’s typical of the way business magazines 
are edited in this shop. 


Hearst Business Magazines 


MOTOR — AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Virgin Fields 
Developed for 
‘Cotton Bond’’ 


Boston, Mass., May 28—Badger 
and Browning, advertising agency 
handling the account of the Hollis- 
ter Paper Mills, Norwood, Mass., 
believe they have a comparatively 
simple marketing problem for Cot- 
ton Bond, a cloth printing material 
developed by their client. 

A large hardware manufacturer 
is printing his catalog sheets on the 
new cloth paper, durability being 
the noteworthy quality for this pur- 
pose. Another large manufacturer 
is using Cotton Bond for direct 
mail, in this case largely because of 
its novelty. 

A textile machine manufacturer 
is creating good will in that field by 
using Cotton Bond, while a national 
advertiser is having salesmen’s 
proofs pulled on the new material 
for long life and impressiveness. 

The radio industry has been quick 
to accept Cotton Bond because it 
doesn’t crackle before the micro- 
phone. Other new uses are being 
developed rapidly. 

The new material has all of the 
advantages of paper, according to 
Badger and Browning. Its surface 


is well finished; it has a clean, crisp 
appearance and does not ravel at the 
edges. It gives good results with 
lithography and rotogravure, as well 
as letter press. 


Plan Insurance Trophy 

The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference will present a silver trophy 
to the member whose advertising is 
deemed the most effective in conserv- 
ing business, the executive commit- 
tee decided at a New York meeting. 
The award will be made at the Octo- 
ber convention in Toronto. 


Get Haloid Account 
The Haloid Company, Rochester 
manufacturer of photographic 
papers, has placed its advertising 
with Hughes, Wolff & Co., of that 
city. Photographic magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 


Elect Irwin Maier 
Irwin Maier was elected president 
of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 
at the annual meeting. Harry Hoff- 
man was made vice-president; Wal- 
ter Haise, secretary, and Alfred 
Gruenwald, treasurer. 


Cosgriff’s New Work 


John E. Cosgriff, former news- 
paper artist and cartoonist, has 
joined Bourges Service, New York, 
manufacturers of artists’ shading 
sheets. He will be in charge of art 
work, demonstrations and contacts. 


Outdoor Association 


Elects Hamilton 

W. D. Hamilton, of Hutchinson, 
was elected president of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Kansas 
at the annual meeting at Wichita. 
A. A. Belsley, Wellington, is vice- 
president and R. K. Hinkson, To- 
peka, secretary. 

R. F. Robinson, Leavenworth, was 
elected national director, with the 
following as Kansas directors: Fred 
R. Corbett, Emporia; H. B. Malone, 
Ellsworth, and Lynn Dougherty, 
Downs. 


“Editor & Publisher” 


Announces Awards 

Editor & Publisher, New York, 
has established a series of promo- 
tion awards for newspapers, the first 
to be made in March, 1932, for ma- 
terial issued in 1931. 

Awards to the number of 32 will 
cover a year’s work in all phases of 
promotion; individual pieces of copy; 
institutional advertising, trade pa- 
per advertising, direct mail, etc. 


. Rupert Thomas Moves . 
Rupert Thomas, New York agency, 

has left 11 West 42nd street, for 

quarters at 551 Fifth avenue. 


“College Life” Moves 


College Lifé, New York, has 
moved editorial and executive offi- 
ces to 570 Seventh Avenue. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


DIRECT SELLERS 
INCONVENIENCED 
BY LEGISLATION 


Establish New Offices to Beat 
State Tax 


French Lick, Ind., May 26—Like 
many other groups, the National As- 
sociation of Direct Selling Com- 
panies is more apprehensive of un- 
favorable legislation than any other 
business factor, it was indicated at 
the annual meeting ending May 23. 

In his annual report, Commis- 
sioner J. M. George, of Winona, 
Minn., said Minnesota has been one 
of the few states which have legis- 
lated against direct selling thus far, 
in spite of the hue and cry raised 
by retailers throughout the union. 

Mr. George explained that a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States places interstate com- 
merce beyond the pale of state legis- 
latures and that the answer, in 
states enacting unfavorable legisla- 
tion, is to keep the direct seller’s 
business in that classification. While 
this is inconvenient at times, it 
solves the problem. 


Establish Outside Offices 


For instance, one or two of the 
large direct selling companies have 
established offices outside of Minne- 
sota. Orders originating within the 
state are filled from these branches, 
the shipments thus becoming inter- 
state commerce and non-taxable. 

A resolution adopted by the Greet- 
ing Card Group of the association 
early this year was presented to the 
convention with the explanation that 
its recommendations remain un- 
changed in the light of experience. 
One of the resolutions condemned 
the mention of commissions paid 
salesmen in advertising either to 
salesmen or the consumer. It was 
pointed out that consumers reading 
such advertising and noting the high 
commissions reach the conclusion 
that direct selling is a racket. 


“Likewise,” said the resolution. 


“this constitutes a disclosure of |’ 


wholesale prices to consumers and 
makes it difficult for the salesman 
to get the full price. This method 
also gives local merchants talking 
points against house-to-house sales- 
men.” 

The resolution asked members to 
note any advertising which included 
the commission rates. It was indi- 
cated at the current meeting that a 
large majority of direct sellers in 
the greeting card field have dropped 
this information from their copy. 

While no resolutions were adopted, 
sentiment among the other groups, 
such as specialties and household 
articles, men’s suits and overcoats, 
foods, drugs and toilet articles, and 
men’s furnishings and women’s wear, 
appeared to be in favor of the same 


~ action. 


DIRECT SELLING COMPANIES HOLD ANNUAL MEETING AT FRENCH LICK 


Discuss Radio Advertising 


Enoch Steen, of Chicago, told the 
convention of his experience with 
radio as a means of securing sales- 
men. He felt this medium attracted 
too many persons inspired by curios- 
ity, but others took the opposite 
view. : 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing was provided by T. L. Brown, 
of the International Heating Co., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of house 
heating equipment. Mr. Brown has 
scored a conspicuous success in sell- 
ing this equipment to farmers. He 
explained that he endeavors to have 
his men contact the agricultural 
prospect as early in the morning as 
possible, so that he will have fresh 
in his memory the picture of rising 
from his couch in a cold room. 
Salesmen have little difficulty in 
closing sales at 6:30 a. m., the ideal 
hour. 


Osear Zahner, of the St. Louis 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, told the convention there is no 
saturation point in the direct selling 
field, provided continuous efforts are 
made to improve the merchandise 
and the grade of men selling it. 

Maxwell Droke, of Business Let- 
ters Institute, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed selling letters, saying each 
should make a separate point and 
length is immaterial as long as they 
are interesting. 

C. W. McKeown, of Grand Rap- 
ids, said one line in which business 
is always good is women’s apparel. 
A woman may have the strength to 
stay away from stores when she 
feels the need of economizing, but 
she succumbs in a large percentage 
of the cases when the salesman 
brings the temptation to her front 
door. 


Pumper on Program 


C. Shaffer, well known member 
of the association, was the chief 
speaker at the banquet Thursday 
evening, relating the early experi- 
ences which enabled him to become 
a charter member of the American 
Association of Organ Pumpers, con- 
fined to those who made a regular 
business of providing wind for 
church organs at some time in their 
careers. 

Stanley L. Metcalf, of Better 
Brushes, Palmer, Mass., was _ re- 
elected president of the National 
Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies, other officers being: 

First vice-president, Louis 
Schwartz, Goodwear, Inc., Chicago; 
second vice-president, Harry Cohn, 
Process Corp., Chicago; treasurer, 
M. G. Roth, Ho-Ro-Co Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, re-elected. 

The association re-elected as di- 
rectors R. C. Iddings, Fyr-Fyter 
Company, Dayton, 0.; C. M. Mills, 
American Products Co., Cincinnati, 
and W. C. Krisher. New directors 
are J. A. Ewald, California Per- 
fume Co., New York, and C. W. Mc- 
Keown, C. & D. Co., Grand Rapids. 

J. M. George continues as commis- 
sioner and general counsel. 


Bernet Re-elected 


Milton E. Bernet was re-elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Denver May 26. 0. Goodwin was 
made vice-president, with John L. 
Jenkins secretary-treasurer. 


STRESS VALUE 


OF REPETITIONIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Different Wlustrations Tell the 
Same Story 


Rochester, N. Y., May 28—The 
most effective advertising photo- 
graphs are a series in which each 
picture drives home the same story 
of superiority, according to “Ap- 
plied Photography,” the new paper 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Such pictures should show at least 
one familiar object. 

This 32-page publication, to be 
issued bi-monthly for the present, 
will discuss and portray the applica- 
tion of all forms of photography in 
advertising and selling. Ray C. 
Tuttle is editor. 

“The element of repetition largely 
determines the effectiveness of any 
photograph or series of photographs 
for advertising and sales purposes,” 
said the paper. 

“A look through the magazines or 
direct mail pieces on your desk will 
disclose some illustrations that hold 
the attention longer than others and 
can be remembered most clearly. 
These are usually the ones in which 
there is a distinct repetition of cer- 
tain lines or shapes. In traveling 
over them, the eye has received the 
same stimulus several times and the 
perceiving apparatus has been forced 
to set up a more definite response 
to them. 


Value of Repetition 


“Exact repetition is better than 
none. But the response to exact 
repetition soon reaches a peak and 
then falls off rapidly. Two slightly 
different pictures illustrating the 
same point will produce a deeper 
impression than one. Moreover, the 
two will sustain interest more than 
twice as long as either alone, since 
one increases the ability of the mind 
to perceive the other. For this rea- 
son, the most successful sales photo- 
graphs are in series.” 

“The advertising manager should 
look through his own file of photo- 
graphs and see whether it makes up 
into groups of pictures that have a 
cumulative effect in driving home 
one particular point, or whether the 
important idea presented in one pic- 
ture remains undeveloped because 
there are no subsequent illustrations 
that follow through. 


“The technique of depicting the 
use of a product is affected by an- 
other peculiarity of human nerves 
and muscles. These perceivers are 
against forming entirely new habits. 
They prefer to play back and forth 
in the old grooves for the most part. 

“Therefore something in the pic- 
ture should be a habitual sight to 
the buyer and the rest of the pic- 
ture should plainly relate an impor- 


O. K. HARVARD AWARD WINNER 


This illustration, used in an advertisement which won the Harvard 
Award for the best combination of all elements, is endorsed by Eastman 
because “the more familiar some element in the picture, the stronger the 
observer's response, the keener his perception, the more curious he is 
about the new idea you have related to this element.” 


tant function of the advertised prod- 
uct to this old experience. 

“If your product and its effect 
were removed from the picture the 
part left should be some simple 
stimulus to which the buyer is al- 
ready accustomed. This familiar ele- 
ment is the part by which the intel- 
lect takes hold and from which it 
reaches out to perceive the new.” 


The Ideal Size 


The paper laid down the follow- 
ing rules for making photographs: 

“A sales photograph or series of 
photographs should bring the ob- 
server as close to the scene as he 
would come if he were most inter- 


“This distance is such that the 
scene covers the visual angle in 
which the eyes sees most acutely. 
Normally, this visual angle, if cut 
across at the distance at which a 
photograph is ordinarily held in the 
hand, is a circle between six and 
nine inches in diameter. 

“Hence maximum interest is sug- 
gested if the detail on which atten- 
tion is to be focused covers about 
that area. A _ picture only three 
inches square puts the buyer fully 
twice as far away as you want him 
to be to see the particular thing in- 
cluded in it. 

“You can arouse interest by start- 
ing with a distant view, and by a 
series of still or motion pictures, 
take advantage of the heightening of 
interest resulting from the mere 
process of bringing the observer and 
the subject closer together.” 


Barton Made Trustee 
Bruce Barton, chairman of the 
board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, has become a 
trustee of Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
succeeding his father, the late Rev. 
William E. Barton. 


Mrs. East Resigns 
Mrs. Emma Tolman East, who 
gained fame as director of the Den- 
ver travel bureau of the Continental 
Oil Company, has resigned. 


Sowers New Chief 
of Dayton Club 


James L. Sowers, of the Parker 
Advertising Company, was elected 
president of the Dayton (O.) Adver- 
tising Club at the annual meeting. 

L. B. Lovering, of the Hooven- 
Dayton Company, was_ re-elected 
vice-president and Henry Ochs, Win- 
ters National Bank, was made treas- 
urer. 

Harry Rau, Comer Mfg. Co., and 
Edward Keever, J. C. Ely Printing 
Co., tied for secretary and a selec- 
tion will be made later. 

Mr. Sowers succeeds R. J. Smith, 
Elder-Johnston Company. 


Beaumont May Head 


Reading Association 

Donald T. Beaumont has_ been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
Reading (Pa.) Advertising Club. 
Other selections: 

For first vice-president, J. F. Sny- 
der; second vice-president, Charles 
Detweiler; third vice-president, O. 
D. Brown; treasurer, Bert Harris; 
secretary, Earl Beisel. 

Other nominations may be made 
from the floor at the annual meeting 
June 9. 


Snuggle Rugs to 


South Bend Agency 
The Snuggle Rug Company, Go- 
shen, Ind., has placed its account 
with the MacDonald-Cook Company, 
South Bend. 
Women’s and general magazines, 
with trade papers, will be used in a 
fall and winter campaign. 


Move Sales Office 


The French Lick Springs Hotel 
Co., French Lick, Ind., owner of 
Pluto Water and French Lick Salts, 
has transferred its sales headquar- 
ters to Chicago, where Hal Johnson, 
recently appointed director of sales 
and advertising, is in charge. 


Picked by Society 
Frank H. Jones, Boston, has been 
selected to handle the radio and 
newspaper advertising of the Essex 
Agricultural Society. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


There is only ONE 


Newsmagazine 
... it is the 


BANKERS’ FIRST CHOICES 


TIME is the first choice of 133 
or 29.8%. 


The Saturday Evening Post is 
the first choice of 78 or 17.5%. 


The Literary Digest is the first 
choice of 56 or 12.6%. 


Next two magazines combined 43 or 9.6%. 
Next five magazines combined 71 or 15.9%. 
36 other magazines combined 65 or 14.6%. 


WHAT BANKERS’ WIVES READ 


96 or 72.2% of Wives of these 
TIME Banker-Readers also 
read TIME. 


40 or 51.3% of Wives of The 
Saturday Evening Post Bank- 
er-Readers also read The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


37 or 66.1% of Wives of The 
Literary Digest Banker-Read- 
ers also read The Literary 
Digest. 


Biggest Strictly Quality Coverage . . Ey | M E 


Kirst Cho 


1C€ 


MAGAZINE 


of U.S. Bankers and their wives: 


. wee 2 es 


2. The Saturday Evening Post . . 
3. The Literary Digest . . .. . 


29.8% 
17.5% 
12.6% 


O 1344 U. S. bankers* throughout the country a large New York advertising 

agency recently posed a question: ‘‘What publication, weekly or monthly, do 
you read most regularly, most carefully, from cover to cover? In other words: 
What is your first choice among all magazines?’’. . . Within two weeks, 446 bankers 
had replied. The table lists their preferences. 


*Officers and directors of the following 17 banks—a typical cross section of all sizable U. S. banks: 


Bancamerica-Blair (New York) 
Canal Bank & Trust (New Orleans) 


Citizen’s Trust Company (Utica) 


First National Bank in Detroit 
Foreman-State National Bank (Chicago) Mellon National Bank (Pittsburgh) 
Central United National Bank (Cleveland) Guaranty Trust Co. (New York) 
Guardian Trust Co. (Cleveland) 


Marine Trust Company (Buffalo) 


Midland Bank (Cleveland) 
New York Trust Company (New York) 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust (Chicago) Marine Midland Corporation (New York) Northwest Bancorporation( Minneapolis) 


CrockerFirst National Bank(San Francisco) 


From these figures the 
advertising agency was able to 
draw the following deductions: 


§ pers magazine popularity among in- 
telligent, successful men and women 


bears no relation to the size of the maga- 
zine’s circulation. 


@ That among the dozens of good U.S. 
magazines, 10 are the favorites of 85.4% of 
these men; the first 5 are the favorites of 
70%. But the first three are sufficient to 
reach 60% and the first, TIME, the weekly 
Newsmagazine, is the favorite of 30%. 


@ That there must be some significance 
in the fact that 7 out of the first 10 maga- 
zines are non-fiction. 


Old Kent Bank (Grand Rapids) 


@ That there may also be some signifi- 
cance in the fact that the first, second, 
third, sixth, ninth and tenth magazines 
are weeklies. 


@ That TIME, whose circulation is 
350,000, really reaches as many bankers as 
the second and third magazines combined 
and whose combined circulation is over 
four and a quarter million. 


@ That TIME really reaches as many of 
the bankers’ wives as the second, third and 
fourth magazines combined and whose 
combined circulation is five and one-half 
million. 


@ That TIME’s outstanding leadership 
is due to the fact that TIME is the one and 
only newsmagazine, that TIME’s readers 
are readers in fact as well as in name. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine ——* 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


May 30, 1931 


Denver Has Junior 
Advertising Club 


As a result of the activity of the 
Advertising Club of Denver in ar- 
ranging a series of addresses on ad- 
vertising before the business classes 
of the University of Denver, Uni- 
versity of Colorado and Barnes Com- 
mercial School, a junior advertising 
club has been organized at the for- 
mer. 

Charles Delaney is president of 
the student organization, which will 
hold weekly luncheons. 


R. C. A. Victor Wins 


A New York court dismissed a 
suit of the Victor Radio Corporation 
seeking to restrain the RCA Victor 
Company from using “Victor.” The 
judge said the former was resusci- 
tated for the express purpose of get- 
ting damages. 


20.000 
STORE 
EXECUTIVES 


... Presidents, General Man- 
agers, Controllers, Merchan- 
dise Managers, etc., of the 
country’s leading dry goods, 
department and men’s and 
women’s specialty stores 
...in FAIRCHILD’S LIST 
OF STORE EXECUTIVES. 
Alphabetically arranged by 
state, city and store. 


$35 a copy 


For specimen pages, etc., 
address: 


DIRECTORY DIVISION 
Fairchild Publishing Co. 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


Color 
Coverage 


You can now use full color 
in 19 Eastern College com- 
ics at a saving of more than 
one-third—one set of plates. 
Special insert stock. Ask us 
for full details. 


Ask for facts on the 
billion-dollar = stu- 
dent market. 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special Adv. Agency, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
18 East 41st Street 612 N. Michigan Ave. 


A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK «+ 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO - 2106 Soe. Despiaine St. 
and 34 other cities 


- 


NEW HELP FOR 
ADVERTISERS IN 
HARDWARE FIELD 


Extend Campaign for Neigh- 
borhood Stores 


Acting on the offer of co-opera- 
tion tendered by the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association, the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company has 
begun an advertising campaign in 
the interest of neighborhood hard- 
ware dealers, inaugurating a tie-up 
merchandising service for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers using this 
medium. 

The new development is in charge 
of Harry V. Davis formerly with 
the Hearst magazine organization, 
Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland, 
the William H. Rankin Company 
and other Chicago agencies. 

The interest of the hardware deal- 
ers was stimulated by the success 
of similar campaigns in behalf of 
neighborhood drug and_ grocery 
stores, which now 11 years old, have 
been sponsored jointly by local re- 
tail organizations and the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company. 

The merchandising department 
operated in connection with these 
two programs sold 107,000 orders 
of goods advertised on the “L” and 
installed 40,000 window displays 
featuring these products in 1930. 


Supplementary Service 

“Our merchandising service is not 
designed to replace the manufac- 
turers’ and jobbers’ efforts,” said 
Mr. Davis, “but to supplement or 
augment them. Our salesmen will 
call on hardware merchants every 
three weeks. Carrying out the poli- 
cies of our advertisers, they will 
make an earnest effort to obtain an 
order where stocks are low or the 
goods advertised are not: on sale, to 
uncover hidden distribution by ar- 
ranging displays, to acquaint dealers 
with the manufacturers’ merchan- 
dising plans, and to assist generally 
in developing a friendly regard for 
advertisers’ products.” 

The stores to be contacted in- 
cludes all those in areas served by 
the Chicago elevated and suburban 
lines, or about 800, which is 84 per 
cent of the total in Chicago and 
suburbs. 

These stores will be identified by 
insignia tieing up with the adver- 
tising. The hardware retailers’ as- 
sociation, through a permanent com- 
mittee of five, will also pass on ad- 
vertisers’ products for price, qual- 
ity and utility, according the right 
to publicize the official endorsement 
in connection with the merchandise. 
One of the manufacturers who has 
signed up for the program said the 
merchandising service appealed to 
him because it provided for regular 
contacts the year round. 

“Like many other manufacturers 
today,” he said, “we cannot afford 
to follow up dealers with frequent 
calls. Our trade promotion is based 
on two drives a year, during which 
crews travel from one territory to 
another selling a deal. Frequent fol- 
low-up calls by salesmen, who are 
in the confidence of the dealers, will 
assist in holding the interest of the 
trade. 

“The window display service ap- 
peals to us because in the hardware 
field it is almost impossible for a 
manufacturer to obtain a window 
display on one product, even when 
he incurs a disproportionate ex- 
pense. The method in this case is 
to make up co-operative displays, in 
which our product will be included 
along with a variety, and to install 
without charge. This is the kind of 
trim and service the hardware mer- 
chant wants.” 

Among the manufacturers who 
are associated with the program are 
the Midwest Hardware Company. 
Absorene Manufacturing Company, 
Climax Cleaner Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Agfa Ansco Corporation and 


Warranteed Seed Company. 
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COVER FOR BOSTON SCHOOL BOOKS 


SS 
Takea bath ‘ oy’ a 


han once a week - 


The milk industry is providing this cover for 
all of the text books used in Boston schools. No 
charge, of course. 


SEAT YOUTH 
IN HIGH PLACES 


Fort Wayne, Ind., May 28—Re- 
placing men who were suffering 
from hardening of the visual facul- 
ties with youngsters is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the remakable increase 
in sales effected by Wayne Candies, 
Inc., which succeeded the Heit-Mil- 
ler-Lau Company. The gain is run- 
ning well over 200 per cent. 

“This increase in sales started in 
September, 1930, when we complete- 
ly reorganized our business and to 
some extent, our personnel,” said an 
executive. “We recognized that the 
present situation calls for youth— 
youth in attitude, if not in years. 
“Like many other companies, we 
were plodding along with old cost, 
production and sales methods. With- 
out any serious disarrangement, we 
were able to put younger men into 
positions of responsibility, thereby 
securing, in many instances, a to- 
tally new approach to our problems. 
“We now get at our cost and sell- 
ing prices from a different angle 
than in previous years. Each de- 
partment is being carefully studied, 
with a view of making better and 
more popular goods, at a lower 
cost.” 

Under the new regime, the sales 
department is charged not only with 
the selling of goods, but with studies 
of the market and changes taking 
place in public preference. These 
changes are indicated to the produc- 
tion department through the proper 
channels. 

The leaders in the Wayne line 
are two five-cent bars. These bars 
are popular because they meet the 
conception of consumers rather than 
of factory executives, the company 
believes. 


Joins Tobacco Paper 
Thomas F. Sullivan has returned 
to the Tobacco Leaf, New York, as 
business manager, being succeeded 
with the United States Tobacco 
Journal by Pettus V. Hoyle, who be- 
comes general manager. 


Get New Posts 
Irene Krieg has been named man- 
ager of Kaase Stores, a Cleveland 
bakery chain. Virginia Middleton 
has become Cleveland representative 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Trading 


Co., Wesson Oil. 


Higher-Ups Are 
Responsible for 
Price-Cutting 


New York, May 25—James A. 
Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, gave mem- 
bers of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute a good old-fashioned bawl- 
ing out May 22, accusing them of 
cutting wage scales, “a pretty cheap 
sort of business” in his eyes. 

Mr. Farrell also chided the steel 
men for their eternal alibi for price- 
cutting and said the tariff has noth- 
ing to do with low prices of steel. 

“You can’t blame this price-cut- 
ting on the salesmen,” he asserted. 
“It is the big chiefs in the steel in- 
dustry who are doing the cutting. 
It is not honest for us to sell steel 
below cost and knock something 
from dividends and wages to make 
up the difference. 

“Taking into account our capacity 
of 67 million tons, we ought to be 
thriving on 50 per cent operation. 
I think we are failing to do a good 
job and unless we do a better one 
something is going to happen.” 

Referring to discussions on “the 
interference of the tariff walls,” Mr. 
Farrell said “the stones for that 
wall have not even been quarried as 
yet. 

“The average duty on iron and 
steel would not pay the freight on 
steel from New York to Lancaster,” 
he pointed out. 


Has Trust Account 
Harold D. Frazee & Co., New 
York, have been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey, Jer- 
sey City. New York and New Jer- 
sey newspapers will be used. 


Lent Writes Book 


Henry B. Lent, copy writer with 
Anderson, Davis & Hyde, New York 
agency, is author of “Diggers and 
Builders,” the June selection of the 
Junior Literary Guild. 


Agency for Cigars 
G. W. Van Slyke & Horton, Al- 
bany, N. Y., manufacturers of Peter 
Schuyler cigars, have placed their 
account with Moser & Cotins, Brown 
& Lyon, Utica. 


Counsel for Perfume 


The d’Orsay Perfumeries Corp., |. 


Paris and New York, has’ appointed 
Hanff-Metzger, New ‘York, as its 


‘agency. _ 


Camera for Burke 

Earl Burke, past president of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, 
was presented with a camera at 
last week’s meeting, John Cuddy, 
of Californians, Inc., making the 
award. The San Francisco Club has 
made a net gain of 147 members 
os the past year, now boasting 


Keep Hat Tariff 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has refused to reduce the duty on 
men’s silk and opera hats. The cut 
was requested by two New York and 
three Paris dealers. 


Start New Agency 


Sam Renshaw has established the 
Renshaw-Campbell Advertising Com- 
pany in Toledo, the other principal 
being Miss Wavie Campbell. 


WANTED! 
SPONSORS 


for a series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute delightfully diverting, novel 
and entertaining Radio Programs. 


UNDER 
SOUTHERN 
SKIES 


A complete series of Electrical 
Tyrsmiptons mpemeiy ny for 
advertisers wanting programs for spot 
broadcast. ate 


e 
THE HANJON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Electrical Transcription Service 
755 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Phone Circle 7-3833 


The “FLOWERS” 
METHOD Cuts 
Cost of Color 
Engravings... 


for many purposes 


Harry Flowers, Pres. 
W. K. Hauser, V.-P. 


General 
Photo-Engraving Corp. 


235 East 45th Street, New York City 
MUrray Hill 2-1969 


MAGINATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


We Specialize in 
Unusual Photographs 
of Fashions, Jewelry, 

Merchandise 


and Industrial Subjects 
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May 30, 1931 


ADVERTISING AGE 


WOMEN’S COPY, 
LIKE FASHIONS, 
SHOULD CHANGE 


Winning appeals were indicated 
by Margaret Aspenwall, associate 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
in an address to the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago May 19. M. 
A. Goodrich, copywriter for N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, was the 
other speaker. 

The occasion saw the fruition of a 
membership drive by the club, 29 
additions to the roster being made. 

“Wherever possible, tie your ad- 
vertising to universal interests and 
activities,’ Miss Aspenwall sug- 
gested. “Anything connected with 
bridge takes like wildfire. We found 
a booklet titled ‘Afternoon Tea Sug- 
gestions’ sold only a few hundred, 
while the same thing renamed 
‘Bridge Party Suggestions’ moved 
many thousand.” 

Miss Aspenwall believes women 
are tired of sophistication and yearn 
for a return to romanticism. 

“Hence,” she concluded, “avoid 
cynicism in your advertising to 
women. You must put beauty, charm 
and an intimate friendlines into the 
message they will read this year.” 


Talks on Copy 


Mr. Goodrich exhibited intense 
feeling on the subject of fine writing 
in advertising. He condemned the 
“yuh gotta write dumb to ’em” 
school. 

He announced his subject as “Mod- 
ern Copy Trends,” and said the most 
important one is the fear and prej- 
udices of the client. 

He said until 1924 the advertising 
field was dominated by ex-salesmen 
who found it roomy and profitable. 
They wrote copy to sell silk hosiery 
to women as they sold steam 
shovels to hard-boiled purchasing 
agents. 

After that, largely because of an 
influx of women writers with new 
ideas, the quality of advertising copy 
began to improve. 

Mr. Goodrich drew an analogy be- 
tween the advertising and the edi- 
torial pages, which attract their 
readers with stories and finely 
written critical articles by such 
authors as John Galsworthy. 

He described the present situation 
as a battle between the claims of 
agencies able to deliver copy in the 
new glamorous style and _ those 
forced to uphold the old fashioned 
straight-selling method, with clients 
as umpires and accounts as plunder. 

He predicted the ultimate triumph 
of his side, and expressed regret 
that it will be somewhat delayed by 
the depression, which causes panicky, 
instead of logical, mental processes. 


Add New Members 


The following new members of the 
club were introduced: 

Agnes M. Beck, Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Association; Sylvia E. 
Bloom, Chicago Motor Club; Mar- 
garet Brady, H. M. Byllesby & Co.; 
Betsy Brown, The Century of Prog- 
ress; Opal M. Cannon, Allerton 
House; Elizabeth Cary, Chicago 
Title & Trust Co.; Margaret Chase, 
Kier Letter Company; Madge C. 
Child, Hays McFarland & Co.; 
Angela M. Crawley, Moody Bible 
Institute Monthly; 

Clarrissa Delano, Standard Farm 
Papers, Inc.: Grace Viall Gray, In- 
ternational Home Canners Associa- 
tion; Sadie V. Grogan, Lanfield 
Printing Co,; 

M. Margaret Grumbine, Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.; Helen Holloway, Kier 
Letter Company; Jane M..: Horn, 
Foley & Co.; Lillian S. Johnson, 
Williams & Cunnyngham; Mae G. 
Kennedy, Hays MacFarland & Co.; 
Vanett Lawler, Music Supervisors 
Journal; Frances N. Manning, San- 
tee Products, Inc.; Carol May, C. E. 
Nichols Co.; Nancy Naghten, Mit- 
chell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland, Inc.; 

Lillian C. Raeder, Hilmer V. 
Swenson Co.; Mary Spreitzer, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange; 
Eunice Stice, The Classroom Teacher; 


WITH IOWA DAILY 


Charles J. Feldmann 
Mr. Feldmann, who spent eight 


years with the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, has joined the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune as 
national advertising manager. Hugh 
B. Lee, who has been acting in that 
capacity, continues with the paper 
in a sales capacity. 


DEMONSTRATION 
SELLS WEED GUN 


Portland, Oreg., May 28—Home 
owners of the Pacific Coast who find 
one or more strangers in their front 
yards squirting a liquid on weeds 
are informed that they are getting 
a demonstration of the new Getzum 
Gun, which may be obtained at the 
nearest grocery, hardware, drug, de- 
partment or seed store. 

If the weeds curl up and die 
shortly after the treatment, the 
home owner usually repairs to one 
of the indicated stores, and lays 
down $1.50 for a weapon of his own. 

This unique form of demonstra- 
tion has helped the Weed Destroyer 
Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., line 
up a large number of outlets on the 
Coast, with the aid of a $50,000 ad- 
vertising appropriation which is go- 
ing into newspapers, radio and the 
Sunset Magazine. 

The company’s quota this year is 
20,000 guns, with at least one re-fill 
for each. It will compete for na- 
tional business next year. The ac- 
count is handled by Bechtold & 
Powell. 


Paper Manufacturer 
Heads Hartford Club 


Frank C. Tindale, paper manu- 
facturer, was elected president of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Advertising 
Club May 26. The following vice- 
presidents were named: 

Financial, State Bank Commis- 
sioner Lester E. Shippee; industrial, 
Raymond A. Gibson, advertising 
manager, Hartford Electric Light 
Co.; commercial, Bertram A. Mo- 
rency, G. Fox Co.; arts and 
crafts, Edwin B. Cotton, sales man- 
ager, R. S. Peck & Co. 


Miss Fernande Fichot, Connec- 
ticut Chamber of Commerce, was 
named secretary. Miss Mathilda 
Pfund, Finley Bros., Inc., is execu- 
tive secretary, and J. Herbert Fin- 
ley, treasurer, with Bert C. Gable, 
Jr., Case, Lockwood & Brainard, 
historian. 

Directors for two years are For- 
mer Governor John H. Trumbull, 
Willard B. Rogers, Clarence B. Van 
Beynum and John H. Rolfe. 


Fills Two Roles 


Maude M. Schaefer, secretary- 
treasurer of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, has been elected president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
that city. 


Beatrice Filmer was elected vice- 


president and Louise Fackner, sec- 
retary. 


Helen Stern, Colonial Knitted Sport- 
wear; Frances Weedman, Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co.; 
Ellen M. White, Angelus-Campfire 
Co., and Bessye Willson, Montgom- 


ery Ward & Co. 


INFECTION FATAL 
TO M. F. RIGBY 


South Bend, Ind., May 28—A rare 
infection ended the promising career 
of Millard Fred Rigby, general ad- 
vertising manager of the Studebaker 

— 


M. F. Rigby 


Corporation May 23. Apparently in 
the best of health Mr. Rigby, who 
was only 33 years old, was stricken 
suddenly last August. 

After six weeks in a hospital he 
showed such improvement he was 
able to return to his home. Later, 
however, a relapse occurred and he 
was forced into the hospital again 
October 17. An operation revealed 
the presence of an infection which 
specialists were unable to combat. 

Mr. Rigby was born in Topeka, 
Kan., February 27, 1898. After 
training at the University of Kan- 
sas, he engaged in newspaper adver- 
tising and direct mail. In 1919, he 
joined the Kansas City office of the 
Capper Publications, following serv- 
ice with the Chicago Tribune. 


Widely Traveled 


He joined Studebaker August 19, 
1920. He was in charge of export 
advertising until 1925, when he be- 
came general advertising manager. 
In his earlier role, he traveled in 11 
countries in behalf of Studebaker. 

Until his illness he was in great 
demand as a speaker before adver- 
tising clubs, where his brilliant ex- 
position of tactics, tempered by a 
friendly humor, stamped him as a 
master of his chosen work. 

In one such address before the 
Chicago Advertising Council Feb- 
ruary 13, 1930, Mr. Rigby sum- 
marized his philosophy of advertis- 
ing by telling of the champion hog 
caller of the country. The new champ 
was asked how he attracted the hogs 
so successfully and he replied, “Well, 
I use appeal as well as power.” 

Mr. Rigby was a director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, a 
member of the advertising commit- 
tee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the radio committee of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. His 
widow and two young sons survive. 


Zarker Joins Agency 
R. W. Zarker is an addition to 
the MacDonald-Cook Company, ad- 
vertising agency of South Bend, Ind. 
He spent some time abroad as Euro- 
pean advertising manager of the 
Studebaker Export Corporation. 


New Representative 
J. R. Spadea, formerly of the Bu- 
reau of Broadcasting, Chicago, has 
formed the J. R. Spadea Co., radio 
station representatives, with offices 
in the Daily News Building. 


Joins Agency 
Walter Schwimmer has become a 
vice-president of the E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, where 
he will service the local Studebaker 
and Pierce-Arrow distributor ac- 
count, his former connection. 


Agency for Coopers 
Coopers, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of men’s hosiery and un- 
derwear, has placed its advertising 
with Needham, Louis and Brorby, 


Inc., Chicago. 


i] 


GOING TOFLY? | 
CAPABLE PILOT 
IS MAIN THING 


Hubbell Tells of His 5,000- 
Foot Fall 


Cleveland, O., May 26.— James 
Leslie Hubbell, vice-president of Wil- 
liam Ganson Rose, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, told the organization today 
how it feels to drop 5,000 feet in 
an airplane and live to tell about 
it. 

Accompanied by his wife and Car] 
Brookins, membership secretary of 
the Cleveland Club, Mr. Hubbell 
started out to fly to the convention 
of the Advertising Affiliation at 
Hamilton and ended up on a farm 
14 miles from Hamilton. 

Charles Myers was the pilot—and 
what a pilot, according to Mr. 
Hubbell. 

The plane was the Lockheed Vega 
with which Franklin Hawks piled 
up seven world records. The party 
left the Cleveland airport at 9 a. m. 

“An hour or so later,” said Mr. 
Hubbell, “we passed over Dunkirk, 
N. Y., and struck out over Lake 
Erie at a speed of between 190 and 
200 miles an hour. 

“Through the two peep holes in 
the pilot’s compartment, which is 
elevated and forward of the passen- 
ger cabin, we passed notes back and 
forth. Myers shoved a note through 
calling our attention to Niagara 
Falls on our right and the Welland 
Canal directly below. ‘Altitude 5,000 
feet,” it said. To punctuate the last 
statement, the engine popped—and 
died. A clogged gas line, we learned 
later. 


A 3000-Foot Drop 


“Within the next 1% minutes we 
fell 3,000 feet. Our ear drums flexed 
like the bottom of an oil can. We 
dropped in a series of side-slips, 
first on one side then on the other. 
Mrs. Hubbell was in the seat di- 
rectly across the aisle from me, with 
Brookins at our rear. 

“Through that first and longest 
though not the hardest, part of our 
fall, I didn’t experience any rapid 
review of my past. I seemed to have 
plenty of time to think, too. 

“My principal sensation was a 
feeling of wonderment that I should 
be having such an experience. I 
wondered mildly how hard the smash 
was going to be. I thought of the 
reception committee waiting at the 
Hamilton field, headed by the Mayor, 
and wondered if my invitation to 
attend the Cleveland air races would 
reach the convention. 

“About 1,000 feet off the ground 
the pilot threw the plane into a ver- 
tical bank, dropping the wing on 
my side until the window was the 
floor. He flattened out, decending 
rapidly toward the crown of the 
ridge. 

“A farm house and plowed field 
beyond came into view. It was evi- 
dent Myers was making for the field, 
a tiny oblong of brown. 


Plenty of Action 


“Things were beginning too fast 
for much personal thought. We 
barely skimmed the farm house. As 
we neared the ground the roar be- 
came like a train in a tunnel. Three 
times we touched the plowed sur- 
face. On one side a barbed wire 
fence was recognizable. On the other 
orchard trees flew past in rapid suc- 
cession. 

“To the others I called, ‘Look out! 
We're going to hit a tree.’ About 
the same instant, the impact came. 
We sheared off a twelve-inch tree 
five feet from the ground, the pilot 
intentionally hitting just to the left 
of the engine to prevent crashing 
into high tension wires which loomed 
ahead. 

“The ship twisted completely 


around the tree, lifting into the air, 


LUCKY BOY 


James L. Hubbell 


and settled 100 feet beyond the tree, 
nose to the front, in the direction 
from which we had come. The high 
tension wires were just 25 feet be- 
yond us. Considering that current 
will jump three to four feet, we had 
something more than the crash haz- 
ard to congratulate ourselves on 
having escaped. 

“The floor was ripped out of the 
ship by the tree. The 100 feet be- 
tween tree stump and plane was 
strewn with pieces of the plane. 
‘Are you all right?’ I called to 
Myers. It was a relief to hear him 
call back ‘All right. How are you?’ 
The three of us in the cabin were 
only slightly scratched. 

“After Myers climbed out and 
helped us get the jammed door open, 
down the field on a gallop came a 
reception committee — not the 
Mayor’s committee, but a typical 
rural committee—three cows and the . 
farmer’s dog.” 

Upon his arrival in Hamilton, Mr. 
Hubbell told the convention he “Fell 
for Hamilton, Ontario—5,000 feet! 
And it was good to the last drop.” 


La Palina Contest 
Nets 500,000 Slogans 


More than 500,000 slogans were 
submitted in the contest for La 
Palina cigars conducted by the Con- 
gress Cigar Company, Philadelphia. 
The contest was advertised in 372 
newspapers from April 8 to May 1. 

The same list will announce the 
winners about June 15. Cash awards 
totaling $10,000 were offered, the 
grand prize being $5,000. 


To Advertise Sugar 

The California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., 
Crockett, Cal., has placed its ac- 
count with the San Francisco office 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

A brand name, packages and ap- 
proach have been evolved for a con- 
sumer campaign, the first under- 
taken by the company. 


Alumni Control Paper 


Control of Brown Alumni Monthly, 
Brown University, Providence, has 
been transferred to the Associated 
Alumni following the resignation of 
Clinton H. Currier as business man- 
ager, and Henry R. Palmer, editor. 


Pick Miller Agency 
The Allen G. Miller Advertising 
Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been appointed by the West Michi- 
gan Tourist and Resort Association 
to conduct the most extensive cam- 
paign in its history. 


Promotes New Game 


“Play detective mystery” is the 
advice of True Detective Mysteries, 
New York, to busy advertising men 
and women in need of relaxation. 
The magazine will oblige with 
printed instructions for the game. 


Goes with Bank 


Swayne P. Goodenough, president 
of the Rochester Advertising Club in 
1927-28, has become a vice-president 
of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
Trust Co., Rochester. 


Begin Boating Campaign 

_ Newspapers and outdoor adver- 
tising are being used by the North- 
west Boating Industries, Seattle, for 
pleasure boats. Harry C. Penman 
directs the advertising. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


May 30, 1931 


‘Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES— 
PUBLISHERS 
University Graduate: 4 years ad- 
vertising training in Sales Promo- 
tion, Research and Space Selling. 
Now employed but desires change. 
Salary secondary. Box 99, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE, 407 Graybar Bldg., New 

York City. 


Joins Miller Agency 


Don J. Powers, former head of 
the public relations department of 
the Celotex Company, has joined M. 
Glen Miller, Chicago agency, and 
will organize a publicity department 


FARMERS AND 
BUSINESS NEED 
NEW VIEWPOINT 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 25—The 
lack of understanding and sympathy 
existing between farmers and other 
business men was described by W. C. 
Allen, publisher of the Dakota 
Farmer, at the convention of the 
Eighth District, Advertising Feder- 
ation of America, which concluded 
Saturday. A host of other celeb- 
rities addressed the three-day meet- 
ing. 

“Farmers do not wholly under- 
stand the difficulties of Main Street 
nor of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors,” said Mr. Allen. 


“Main Streeters do not wholly 
understand farmers, nor the prob- 
lems of larger business. The great 
manufacturers do not understand 
either the farmers or the Main 
Streeters. I am quite certain that 
even some advertising men have yet 


to serve clients. 


to round out their understanding of 


ADVERTISERS 


Leave nothing to guess work, rely on yourselves 


Subscribe to the 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


RECORDS 


A month by month check-up on individual space buyers 
in Primary Media 


THE MAGAZINES—THE FARM PUBLICATIONS—RADIO BROADCASTING 
are all completely checked 


Consult our nearest office 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING ACENTS 


85) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
7 WATER ST., BOSTON 


140 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
929 RUSS BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 
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will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 


Use the 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


posted on the 


Coupon 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order). 


Pe Weeder, 
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Helen Johnson, president of the 
Cleveland Women’s Advertising 
Club, as maligned by the cartoonist. 


many of these relationships.” 

Farm papers are doing something 
and should do more to heal the 
breach, he said. 


The Greatest Crime 
Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, 
said the greatest crime in business 
today is putting salesmen out on the 
firing line without the support of 
constructive sales campaigns. He 
urged the use of salesmen only as 
“follow-ups” of advertising. 
The social feature of the conven- 
tion was the Governor’s dinner and 
ball, at which Governor Floyd B. 
Olson, of Minnesota, was~the chief 
speaker. He said the Northwest 
should spend its dollars at home. 
“The sale of any article, however 
useful or valuable,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “cannot today, with our com- 
plex system, be brought about on 
any considerable scale except 
through advertising, which calls for 
keen power of analysis, as well as 
imagination. 
“No person endeavoring to deal 
with the general public, whether it 
involves selling his own personal at- 
tributes, or a commodity, can do so 
properly without the aid of one ex- 
perienced in the profession of adver- 
tising.” 
This masterly summary won for 
the Governor an honorary member- 
ship in the Advertising Federation 
of America at the suggestion of 
E. C. Glasgow, of the Northwestern 
National Bank, who presided at this 
session. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, New York, 
described advertising as “the great- 
est force there is to bring us to an 
understanding of cur common prob- 
lems.” Arthur W. Warnock, Minne- 
apolis publicist, praised the develop- 
ment of American newspapers. The 
business man of today, he said, finds 
himself in a new social order, where 
sympathy and understanding have 
supplanted unscrupulous competi- 
tion. 


Henry Is Optimistic 

Colonel William Henry, business 
manager of the Duluth Herald, was 
introduced by Walter Lamb, adver- 
tising manager of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Colonel Henry said a re- 
view of his 40 years in the news- 
paper field gives him optimism for 
the future. 

Marie Hill, stylist for the Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis, told why 
“Style Sells with Profit.” Buying 
habits of women, she explained, are 
actuated by their desire for youth 
and beauty. Style leads the business 
parade, with price and even quality 
taking the back seat. 

Frank Leroy Blanchard, advertis- 
ing manager of the Henry L. Do- 
herty Company, New York, defended 
the radio, asserting it is not a men- 
ace to newspapers. Radio manufac- 
turers spent $18,120,000 for news- 
paper advertising in 1930, he said. 

Tribute was paid to the memory 
of Walter A. Strong, late publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, who was 
to have addressed the convention. 

Other speakers were Harold Eves, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Chicago; Frank W. Mc- 
Clure, vice-president, Albert Frank 
& Co., Chicago; F. C. Builta, in 
charge of public relations, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Election of officers was deferred 
to an executive session to be held 
during the summer. In the mean- 
while, Walter H. McGenty, publisher 
of Stock and Dairy Farmer, Duluth, 


will continue as Governor. 


WEATHER EXPERT 
SELLS SERVICE 


Tulsa, Okla., May 21—Enter the 
private weather expert! 

Largely at the suggestion of 
Southwestern retailers, to whom the 
weather has become a question of 
increasing importance in connection 
with advertising and merchandising 
activities, A. L. McCuistion has or- 
ganized the Southwestern Weather 
Service Bureau to provide weather 
reports on a monthly fee basis. 

Local newspapers have given their 

endorsement to the new project, on 
the ground that more accurate ad- 
vance information on the weather 
will enable retailers to attune their 
advertising more accurately to the 
needs of the public. 
Mr. McCuistion formerly served 
as Government meteorologist at the 
Tulsa municipal airport. In that 
role he is credited with having di- 
rected more air travel than any 
other meteorologist in the world, 
and having done it so accurately 
that mishaps because of weather 
conditions were held to a minimum. 
In his new role, he will provide 
information on which retailers may, 
with good prospects for propitious 
weather conditions, advertise heavy 
underwear and ear muffs or straw 
hats and electric fans. 


Fruit Growers 
Again to Use 
Food Brokers 


Fresno, Calif., May 28—The trend 
away from the use of food brokers 
has been interrupted by the Cali- 
fornia Peach and Fig Growers’ As- 
sociation. After July 1, E. M. de 
Pencier, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the association, announced, 
the present sales arrangement with 
the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association, San Jose, 
Calif., will be terminated. 

Mr. de Pencier believes distribu- 
tion through brokers and _ whole- 
salers will result in lower selling 
costs than the co-operative method. 
The association discarded its indi- 
vidual sales organization in 1924, 
when it participated in the mainte- 
nance of the Sunland Sales Co-oper- 
ative Association, which handled the 
products of three groups, including 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers Asso- 
ciation, until 1928. In that year, a 
national sales organization was 
formed with the prune and apricot 
organization. 

After July 1, 120 food brokers 
will handle the domestic sales, with 
20 more operating in foreign mar- 
kets. 


Re-elect Hil Best 


for Another Term 

Hil F. Best, eastern manager for 
Mogensen & Co., was_ re-elected 
vresident of the Six Point League, 
New York, at its annual meeting 
May 26. It will be Mr. Best’s third 
term. 

Harry J. Prudden, of Prudden. 
King & Prudden, Inc., and W. D. 
Ward, head of the company of that 
name, were re-elected vice-president 
and treasurer resvectively. Thomas 
F. Clark, Jr., Thomas F. Clark 
Company, Inc., was elected secre- 
tary. 

Directors re-elected were George 
A. Riley. American Press Associa- 
tion: J. F. Finley, Story, Brooks & 
Finley, Inc.; M. D. Bryant, Griffith 
& Brunson; Herbert W. Moloney. 
Hearst afternoon newspapers: S. P. 
Mahoney, Burke, Kuipers & Ma- 
honey, Inc.; George Brett, E. Katz 
Special Agency; Irwin A. Simpson, 
Theis & Simpson Company, Inc. 

New directors elected were H. G. 
Halsted, Paul Block and Associates; 
Alvin DeClerque. Henry DeCleraue, 
Inc.; Harry D. Reynolds, Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. 

George A. Riley was elected as a 
representative of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Finale for Women 
The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago will be held June 2. This will 


be the last regular meeting of the 
season. 


Women in 
Advertising 


Lulu E. Eckels ™ 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 28— 
Though Lulu E. Eckels finds it nec- 
essary to stick pretty close to Los 
Angeles as publicity director of Bul- 
locks-Wilshire, one of the most beau- 
tiful department stores in America, 
her fame has spread far beyond the 
confines of this city. 

Mrs. Eckels has been with the 
store since it opened and the adver- 
tising she has created in its behalf 
has been exhibited all over the coun- 
try. Many recent volumes on ad- 
vertising have described her adver- 
tising as samples of how it should 
be done. 

Mrs. Eckels was at one time with 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. Mov- 
ing West with the tide of empire, 
she came to Los Angeles, where her 
work with Hamburger’s and the B. 
H. Dyas Company made her a 
marked woman and led to her pres- 
ent important role. 

For recreation, Mrs. Eckels turns 
to her music. She keeps in fine 
physical condition by horseback rid- 
ing, often in company with her only 
son. 

She usually avoids the spotlight, 
but recently was induced to address 
a joint meeting of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club and the Los An- 
geles Advertising Association of 
Women, which voted her oratory as 
irresistible as her writing. 


With “Ocean Times” 
Henry D. Fansler, formerly of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has be- 
come New York representative of 
the Chicago Tribune Ocean Times, 
circulated on 38 liners. 


The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune sells 
68% of all Sunday 
and 56% of all daily 
newspapers circulated 
in central two-thirds 
of Iowa. This includes 
newspapers published 
out of state as well as 
in Iowa—41 all told. 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 


100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 

MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


> For Dependable 
>Photostat Service ¢ 


4 Fr.a. RUSSO ine. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
60 E. 42nd St. 250 W. 57th St. 


VAnderbilt 3—9975-6-7 
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THEM MAXWELL BOYS ARE AT IT AGAIN 
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Clair and Ray Maxwell came to Chicago last week and with 
brother Lloyd and Art Sweet, made low net in a big golf tourna- 
ment at Midlothian Country Club. Mr. Sweet is shown putting. 

Left to right, Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Chicago; Clair Maxwell, president of Life, New York, 
and Ray Maxwell, president of Ray G. Maxwell & Co., New 
York, representing Butterick Quarterly. 

Other members of the Maxwell clan are Lee Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing Co., and Frank Maxwell, in the 
Chicago office of Ray G. Maxwell & Co. A sixth brother went 


straight. 


McCowan to Europe 


H. L. McCowan, art director of 
the Rosenow Company, Chicago, 
printers and engravers, will leave 
shortly for a five-months’ tour of 
Europe to study developments in the 
graphic arts. 


Agency Incorporates 
The Livermore & Knight Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been incorpo- 
rated as the Livermore & Knight 
Agency by Herbert M. Sherwood, 
Sidney Clifford and Raymond J. 
Jordan. 


To Teach Art 


Herbert Chezem, advertising art- 
ist, has been named head of the art 
school division of the Wallace Tech- 
— Institute, Oklahoma City, 

a. 


The 
f\Hotel 
mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 


fers much to those 


who give thought to 


environment as well as 


accessibility and con- 
venience. Smart shops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 
and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 
| | reached. 
| 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


MISS McNELIS 
CROSS EXAMINED 
BY ADVERTISERS 


New York, May 27.—The unusual 
spectacle of advertisers tendering a 
dinner to a publisher was seen at 
the Roosevelt Hotel last week when 
advertising executives honored Cath- 
erine McNelis, president and pub- 
lisher of Tower Magazines for hav- 
ing exceeded the million-dollar mark 
in 18 months. 

Western advertisers have indicated 
such interest in the publications 
that a similar affair will be staged 
in Chicago, with Miss McNelis the 
guest of honor. The probable date 
is June 11. 

The publisher arrived at the hotel 
expecting to have dinner with five 
executives of a corporation and 
found 150 advertising men instead. 

Lee Bristol, vice-president and 
advertising director of Bristol & 
Myers, and president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, acted 
as toastmaster. Among the speakers 
were Bruce Barton, chairman of the 
board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and Edith Whitlock, 
space buyer for Pedlar & Ryan. 

Miss MecNelis said she hesitated 
to tell the story of Tower Magazines, 
but would be glad to answer ques- 
tions. The advertising men took her 
at her word with queries about 
every phase of the publications. 


Tribute from Barton 


“I am glad to have had a chance 
to join in a tribute to this young 
woman,” commented Mr. Barton. 
“What she has done is extraordinary 
and unbelievable. Apart from that, 
I feel I owe her a debt of gratitude 
because she has been an encourage- 
ment to me, probably without know- 
ing it herself. 

“When she came to talk to me 
about these magazines, I advised her, 
out of my years of wisdom and my 


ong record as an unsuccessful pub- 
lisher, of all the reasons why she 


couldn’t possibly succeed. I pleaded 
with her to give up this idea before 
it was too late. 

“It restores, renews and 
strengthens our faith in humanity 
and in the future of the world to see 
Lindbergh do something nobody of 
our age could possibly have done; to 
see Bobby Jones do something that 
had never been done before; to see 
Miss McNelis do what anybody with 
long knowledge of the publishing 
business would say was impossible. 

“The world can take hope from 
the fact new lives are coming into 
it all the time and new things are 
being done by each new generation.” 

Entertainment was provided by 
Ray Perkins, who demonstrated how 
he operates on the Libby, McNeil & 
Libby program as the “prince of 
pineapples,” and by the Bonnie Lad- 
dies of radio fame, who offered the 
theme song, “I Found a Million- 
Dollar Baby in the Five and Ten- 
Cent Store.” 


Paul R. Fiedler Dead 
Paul R. Fiedler, well known mem- 
ber of the Advertising Club of Bos- 
ton, died at his home in that city 
recently, passing away in his sleep. 


_ Directs Soap Company 


The Badger State Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Lotta-Suds Soap chips, 
has placed its account with Harold 


Agency Man Heads 
Radio Station 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21— 
Donald Dwight Davis has been 
elected president of Station 
WHB and will assume active 
charge. He will also continue 
as an active partner and vice- 

resident of Loomis, Baxter, 

avis & Whalen, advertising 
agency. 


W. Mesberg, Inc., of that city. 


“Midtowner” Makes 
Debut in New York 


The Midtowner has started publi- 
cation in New York as a paper for 
residents between 70th and 116th 
streets, West of Central Park. 

Leonard Isear is publisher; J. B. 
Geisman, editor, and J. B. Weill, ad- 
vertising director. 


Companies Merge 
The Edward G. Boerger Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Logans- 
port, Ind., has merged with the Con- 
solidated Amusement Company, 
which will be operated under the 
former’s name. 


Joins Mactadden 


Herbert F. Willson, for several 
years with the Elks’ Magazine, has 
joined the Chicago advertising staff 
of True Detective Mysteries, a Mac- 
fadden magazine. 


This Idea Went Over 


AY back in 1921 Matthew 

O.Foley,editorialdirector 
of HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT, had an idea that the 
general public didn’t under- 
stand the things that hospitals 
were doing as well as they 
should. He knew that you and 
I and Old John Public stayed 
just as far away from hospitals 
as we could—that we knew 
nothing about them and want- 
ed to know still less—that as 
far as we were concerned they 
were bleak, unfriendly, heart- 
less places with a prodigious 
capacity for swallowing money. 


HARACTERISTICALLY, 
he set about to remedy the 
situation. He told his readers 
that it was their own fault if 
he public didn’t know anything 
about hospitals. He advocated 
the most wide-spread dissemina- 
tion of hospital reports and sta- 
tistics—the explanation of every 
method of procedure and every 
hospital rule. 


E TOLD the hospitals that 

they were public institutions, 
supported in most cases by com- 
munity funds and private con- 
tributions, and that it was their 
solemn duty to tell the public not 
only what they were doing, but 
how and why they were doing it. 


ND so he started National 
Hospital Day. 


The Practical Journal 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The only hospital publication 


a a all a. 


President.jJHoover again endorsed National 
ay this year when the National 


Hospital 


Hospital Day Committee of the American 


Hospital Association, composed of E. 
Garesche, 8S. 


J.. Catholic Medical Mission 


— National Hospital 
Day, May 12th, 1931, for 
example. Thirty-six national 
chain broadcasts, including 
many of the best known fea- 
tures of the air, helped to 
spread the good word, and the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany itself gave the movement 
more free publicity than any 
other event except the Red 
Cross roll call. In addition, so 
many local programs went on 
the air all over the country 
that as one hospital superin- 
tendent put it, “you just had 
a devil of a time avoiding the 
stuff.” 


Board, Dr. Lewis A. Sexton, president of the 
association, and Matthew O. Foley, editorial 


director of Hospital Management, interviewed 
him. The committee is shown on the White 


House steps. 


HE idea was that hospitals 

were to have this one day all 
for themselves. They were to 
throw their doors open to the 
public, show visitors all through 
the place, and tell them what 
they were doing. 


HERE was a lot of commo- 

tion—a lot of pooh-pooh- 
ing of the idea—a lot of good 
hard work on the part of M. O. 
Foley, and a lot of money spent 
by HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT. But the idea went over 
with a bang! ... And it has been 
gathering momentum ever since. 


HE newspapers ran stories 
—the stores had special 
window displays—the street cars 
carried posters—and 4,000 hos- 
pitals entertained a million vis- 
itors on National Hospital Day. 


) ink forward-looking leadership 
like this on the part of the out- 
standing hospital editor that has 
a lot to do with 82 out of every 
hundred HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT readers renewing 
their subscriptions—a renewal 
rate unequalled in the field. 


of Administration 
Graybar Bldg., New York 


member both ABC and ABP 
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This Robot has brains 


af 


We have built up a system for the making and delivering 
of electrotypes as near to a perfect machine as modern 
knowledge can make it. In its precise and accurate func- 
tioning, it is as cold and logical as an adding machine. 


There is one vital difference. The men of our organiza- 
tion have brains and a sympathy with their work that 
enables them to do things that are forever beyond the 
power of machinery. 


When the unexpected happens, the last-minute change, 
the failure of some human element—quite frequently our 
executives or workmen will meet the situation and the 
trouble vanishes. 


We accept the full responsibility of making electrotypes 
with the highest reproductive qualities, packing them and 
shipping them to the destination you require—and on time. 


Whether it is a single minimum line plate electro or 
full-pages in a thousand newspapers does not affect the 
responsibility we assume. 


And nowhere else will you buy electrotypes, stereos or 
mats in quantities at lower prices than you pay us. 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


216 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branch: 80 LAFAYETTE STREET 


Advertisers may place orders for Electrotypes, Stereotypes and 
Mats for National advertising and dealer use through us or di- 
rect with our Associated Companies at the lowest possible prices. 


IN DETROIT: IN CHICAGO: IN INDIANAPOLIS: 
Reilly Electrotype Co., of Detroit Independent Ad-plate Co. Advance-Wright Electrotype Corp. 
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